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This Issue in Brief 


The Federal Youth Corrections Act.—On Sep- 
tember 30 President Truman approved the Federal 
Youth Corrections Act which provides a system 
for the treatment and rehabilitation of federal 
youth offenders under 22 years of age at the time 
of conviction. For a number of years the Judicial 
Conference of the United States and its Committee 
on Punishment for Crime had urged enactment of 
the law. One of the active members of the Confer- 
ence Committee was Orie L. Phillips, chief judge 
of the United States Court of Appeals for the 
Tenth Circuit, who also served as chairman of a 
subcommittee to study and report on the treatment 
of youth offenders. Judge Phillips has prepared 
his article at the request of the editors of FEDERAL 
PROBATION. In it he summarizes the highlights of 
the new law, discusses the need for such legislation, 
reviews its underlying philosophy, and comments 
on the long experience of England’s Borstal pro- 
gram which has some of the features of the Fed- 
eral Youth Corrections Act. 


The 1950 Congress of the International Penal 
and Penitentiary Commission.—More than 300 
delegates representing 34 nations attended the 
Twelfth Congress of the International Penal and 
Penitentiary Commission held at The Hague in 
August 1950. Among the 20 persons in the Ameri- 
can delegation was James V. Bennett, director of 
the Federal Bureau of Prisons, who reviews the 
high points of the various sessions and group 
meetings and discusses some of the resolutions 
which grew out of the 134 papers received from 


16 countries. “By and large,” concludes Mr. Ben- 
nett, “tne resolutions adopted at the Congress were 


along the line of the best penological thought in 
America.” 


There Is No Prison Problem.—According to 
James Finan of the Reader’s Digest editorial staff 
there is no prison problem—unless you tell the 
public about it. From the point of view of a profes- 
sional journalist Mr. Finan suggests what the 
public ought to know about the treatment and con- 
trol of crime and how correctional workers can 
“bring the prisons to the public” and “include the 
public in the work they do.” Mr. Finan’s graphi- 
cally presented and stimulating observations are 
“must” reading and a challenge to all persons in 
the correctional field. 
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If I Were a Probation Officer.—Juvenile Court 
Judge Leo B. Blessing of New Orleans, a former 
federal probation officer, relates what he would do 
were he again a probation officer. He offers some 
guiding principles for effective probation work 
and suggests what the probation officer’s relation- 
ships should be to the probationer, to other proba- 
tion officers, to the community, and to the court. 
Although Judge Blessing believes that he has a 
greater appreciation of the trials and tribulations 
of a probation officer than is ordinarily expected 
of a judge, he also believes that since becoming a 
judge he has acquired a deeper understanding and 
appreciation of the problems of the court and the 
relationship that should exist between the proba- 
tion officer and the judge. 


If I Were a Judge.—Charles H. Boswell, chief 
probation officer for the Juvenile Court at Indian- 
apolis, is well qualified by training, experience, 
and temperament to relate how he would adminis- 
ter a court were he a judge. In his list of “don’t’s” 
for judges he refers to a number of detrimental 
practices which he asserts have impeded the prog- 
ress of many juvenile courts. The suggestions and 
recommendations set forth in his article, Mr. Bos- 
well says, have grown out of the thinking and ex- 
perience of the judges’ “most interested and 
friendly critics—their own probation officers.” 
Judges and probation officers alike should read 
both Mr, Boswell’s and Judge Blessing’s articles. 


Impressions of Correctional Practices in the 
United States.—This is the first of a series of arti- 
cles by correctional administrators from other 
countries who, during the past 3 years, have come 
to the United States to study court, probation, pa- 
role, and prison practices. The first article in the 
series is by Dr. Paul Cornil, Secretary General of 
the Ministry of Justice, at Brussels, Belgium, who 


All the articles appearing in this magazine are regarded as appropriate expressions 


visited this country in 1948. Of special interest are 
Dr. Cornil’s candid and provocative observations 
of some of our so-called “approved” correctional 
methods. He explains why he cannot go along with 
certain of our accepted practices and why they 
would not be suitable in Belgium and in other Eu- 
ropean countries as well. Dr. Cornil’s article is 
challenging reading. 


Who Are Our Truants?—Alfred J. Kahn’s 
searching analysis of the problem of nonattendance 
is based on a study of children absent from school 
conducted by the Citizen’s Committee on Children 
of New York City. Twelve percent of all pupils of 
the United States are absent from school on a 
given day, according to Mr. Kahn, but most non- 
attendance, he points out, need not be a source of 
concern because many children are absent for per- 
fectly normal and understandable reasons. In his 
article Mr. Kahn is specially concerned about the 
disturbed, unlawful absentee with behavior dis- 
orders. Probably most truants never become de- 
linquents, he concludes, but the major importance 
of truancy is that it identifies a child who may be 
in trouble and in need of help. 


The White House Conference Looks at Delin- 
quency.—The Midcentury White House Conference 
on Children and Youth, the fifth of a decennial 
series begun in 1909, was primarily concerned 
with the development of healthy, happy children 
and responsible citizenship. The Conference pulled 
together the best current thought about person- 
ality development and focused attention on special 
problem situations, including those which give ex- 
pression to delinquent conduct. Louis de Boer, 
director of State and Local Action for the Con- 
ference, reports on the Conference findings re- 
garding “rebellious behavior” and the specific 
recommendations touching on delinquency. 


of ideas worthy of thought, but their publication is not to be taken as an indorsement of 
the views set forth, by the editors or the federal probation office. The editors may or may 
not agree with the articles appearing in the magazine, but believe them in any case to 


be deserving of consideration. 
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The Federal Youth Corrections Act 


By ORIE L. PHILLIPS 
Chief Judge, United States Court of Appeals for the Tenth Circuit 


tions Act “to provide a system for the treat- 

ment and rehabilitation of youth offenders” 
and “to improve the administration of criminal 
justice,” was enacted by the 81st Congress and 
was approved by the President on September 30, 
1950. 

It was the culmination of an effort of 10 years 
of the Judicial Conference of the United States 
and its Committee on Punishment for Crime to 
secure the enactment of legislation that would pro- 
vide means and methods of training and treatment 
of youth offenders not proper subjects for proba- 
tion, designed to correct and prevent antisocial 
tendencies and effect rehabilitation and thus create 
an essential complement to our probation system. 

The chairman of the Conference Committee 
referred to is Chief Judge John J. Parker. The 
other members are Chief Judge Learned Hand, 
Chief Judge Paul J. McCormick, Chief Judge 
Bolitha J. Laws, Chief Judge Carroll C. Hincks, 
Circuit Judge John C. Collet, and the writer. Judge 
Hincks, Judge Collet, and myself were constituted 
as a subcommittee to study and report on the treat- 
ment of youth offenders. It has been my privilege 
to serve as chairman of that subcommittee. Judge 
Laws was designated as chairman of a committee 
to study and report on sentencing of adult offend- 
ers. However, Judge Laws met frequently with 
my subcommittee and rendered service of great 
value in drafting and securing the passage of Pub- 
lic Law 865. 


P ton: LAW 865, the Federal Youth Correc- 


The Youthful Offender 


In an address before the Federal Bar Associa- 
tion, at Washington, D. C., September 27, 1947, 
on the subject “The Treatment of Youth Offend- 
ers,” I said: 

“Reliable statistics demonstrate, beyond possible 
doubt, that the period in life between 16 and 23 


1 The percentages for 1949 are as follows: 34.0 percent for robbery; 
40.5 percent for burglary; and 47.0 percent for auto theft. 

2 The figures for 1949 show that persons 17 to 21 inclusive were ar- 
rested for serious crimes 2.3 times as often as adults 30 to 34; 3.0 times 
as often as those 35 to 39; 4.3 times as often as those 40 to 44; and 6.2 
times as often as those 45 to 49. 

3 These 1947 figures are based on frequency of arrests in age groups 
16 to 21 inclusive. The corresponding figures for 1949 show the same 
order. 


years of age is a focal source of crime. It is during 
that period that habitual criminals are spawned. 

“The 1947 Crime Report of the Federal Bureau 
of Investigation discloses these facts: Persons 16 
to 21, inclusive, constitute 15.2 percent of our pop- 
ulation above the age of 15 (based on 1940 census 
figures), but they are responsible for approxi- 
mately 36 percent of our robberies; they constitute 
42 percent of our apprehended burglars; and 53 
percent of our automobile thieves. Boys from 17 
to 21, inclusive, are arrested for major crimes 
(homicide, robbery, assault, burglary, larceny- 
theft, auto theft, and rape) in greater numbers 
than persons of any other 5-year age group. They 
are arrested for serious crimes three times as often 
as adults from 35 to 39; four times as often as 
those 40 to 44; and six times as often as those 45 
to 

“Twenty-one-year-olds offend more frequently 
than persons of any other age; 20-year-olds come 
next; and then 19-year-olds.* 

“Sociologists and psychiatrists tell us that spe- 
cial causations, which occur in the period between 
adolescence and manhood, are, in a large measure, 
responsible for antisocial conduct trends manifest 
by persons in that age group. Embraced in these 
causes are unusually rapid growth in the frame- 
work of the body, the stature, and particularly in 
the size of the organs; discrepancies in the relative 
increase in the size and functioning of different 
parts of the body, physiological alterations that 
take place in that period of life, sometimes poorly 
balanced one with another ; and the heightened ac- 
tivity of the glands of internal secretion not infre- 
quently accompanied with lack of balance in their 
functioning. These causes, they tell us, result in a 
feeling of restlessness and impulsiveness, and con- 
fusion of ideas and emotions. With increase of 
physical vigor and urge to action, there is a re- 
lease of feelings of aggressiveness and decrease of 
feelings of fear. There comes a real pleasure in 
adventure, in recklessness, and even in violent deed. 
While the induction of boys into crime gangs is a 
well-known phenomenon in response to social pres- 
sures, it not infrequently is the response to an 
inner urge to reckless activity in combination with 
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the acceptance of a boyish notion of what consti- 
tutes definite proof of virility. 

“In addition to the ideas and impulses and the 
surcharged emotions of youth that tend to bring 
about antisocial conduct, social situations peculiar 
to the period between childhood and adult life also 
are a contributing factor. Most youths are released 
from school at about 16. Old companionships are 
broken and the boy finds himself more or less adrift 
and free to associate with casual acquaintances, or 
perchance with older fellows whose behavior tend- 
encies are unsettled. This results in groups of 
restive and dissatisfied youths who have a common 
tendency to seize upon criminality as a solution 
for disturbing uncertainties. One further basic 
cause exists. Sixteen to 21 is the period of greatest 
vocational maladjustment. The youthis of working 
age. Not infrequently his vocational training in 
school cannot be utilized in finding a job. This adds 
to the natural instability of that period of life— 
definite economic and vocational uncertainties. 
This tends to build up in the individual an attitude 
of cynicism concerning honesty and whether it pays. 

“Again, reliable statistics demonstrate, with 
reasonable certainty, that existing methods of 
treatment of criminally-inclined youths are not 
solving the problem. A large percentage of those 
released from our reformatories and penal institu- 
tions return to antisocial conduct and ultimately 
become hardened criminals. Indeed, I sometimes 
wonder whether our penal institutions, because of 
their environment and the lack of segregation be- 
tween classes and ages of criminals, do not foster, 
rather than prevent, crime. By herding youth with 
maturity, the novice with the sophisticate, the im- 
pressionable with the hardened ; and by subjecting 
the youth offenders to the evil influence of older 
criminals and their teaching of criminal techniques 
without the inhibitions that come from normal 
contacts and counteracting prophylaxis, many of 
our penal institutions actively spread the infection 
of crime and foster, rather than check, the plague. 
The thought is suggested in the lines of Ogden 
Nash— 


‘He who has never tasted jail 
Lives well within the legal pale, 
While he who’s served a heavy sentence, 
Renews the racket, not repentence.’ 
“T am not unmindful that rapid strides have 
been made in recent years toward a more scientific 
treatment of offenders under the federal system. 


* The Judicial Conference of the United States. 


New institutions make possible some classification 
and segregation of classes. Many offenders of a 
type suitable to be placed under supervised proba- 
tion are being rehabilitated by the effective work 
of probation officers. Nevertheless, I am convinced 
that the system is, in many respects, defective with 
respect both to personnel and facilities for the 
handling of youth offenders. 

“Most of the causes which contribute to anti- 
social conduct to which I have referred disappear 
when the youth reaches full maturity. Our problem 
is to provide a successful method and means for 
treatment of young men between the ages of 16 
and 23 who stand convicted in our federal courts 
and are not fit subjects for supervised probation ; 
a method and means that will effect rehabilitation 
and restore normality rather than develop recidi- 
vists. 

“An idea for a new plan for correctional treat- 
ment of youth offenders emerged from the work of 
the Delinquency Committee of the Boys’ Bureau 
of the Community Service Society in New York. 
Early in 1938, it made public a report on youth 
offenders and the criminal justice system. The re- 
port was published by the Macmillan Company 
under the title, Youth in the Toils. Shortly after 
the publication, the American Law Institute ex- 
amined the report and its recommendations for 
new methods of dealing with youth offenders, and 
after 2 years of study, formulated a model act for 
establishing a Youth Correction Authority. As a 
member of the Council of the American Law In- 
stitute, I had an opportunity to know something 
about the study and to have some small part in 
the drafting of the model act. 

“After an intensive study of the subject, the 
Judicial Conference* Committee made a compre- 
hensive report and submitted an act for the treat- 
ment of youth offenders, patterned on the model 
act. The Judicial Conference approved the report: 
and the proposed act.” 


The Act and Its Provisions 


The draft bill was introduced in the 80th Con- 
gress by Senator Harley M. Kilgore, 8. 857, and in 
the House by Congressman Francis E. Walter, H.R. 
1860. It was re-introduced in the Senate and House 
by Senator Kilgore and Congressman Walter in 
the 81st Congress and was passed by both Houses. 
Much credit is due to Senator Pat McCarran, 
chairman of the Senate Judiciary Committee, Sen- 
ator Kilgore, chairman of the Senate Judiciary 
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Subcommittee to which the matter was referred, 
Congressman Walter, and Congressman Sam 
Hobbs in bringing about the passage of the bill. 

Eight-member parole board.—The Act abolishes 
the present parole board and creates in the De- 
partment of Justice a new Board of Parole to 
consist of 8 members, to be appointed by the 
President by and with the advice and consent of 
the Senate. It provides for staggered terms for 
the members of the Board of Parole. It creates 
within the Board of Parole a Youth Correction 
Division, and provides that the Attorney General 
shall from time to time designate members of the 
Board of Parole to serve on such Division as the 
work requires, and that the Attorney General shall 
from time to time designate one of the members 
of the Division to serve as chairman and delegate 
to him such administrative duties and responsibili- 
ties as may be required to carry out the purposes 
of the Act. 

Rehabilitation rather than punishment.—The 
underlying theory of the Act is to substitute for 
retributive punishment methods of training 
and treatment designed to correct and prevent 
antisocial tendencies. It departs from the mere 
punitive idea of dealing with criminals and looks 
primarily to the objective idea of rehabilitation. 
It defines a youth offender as a person under the 
age of 22 years at the time of conviction. It defines 
treatment as corrective and preventative guidance 
and training, designed to protect the public by cor- 
recting the antisocial tendencies of youth offenders. 

Powers of the court.—Under its provisions, if 
the court finds that a youth offender does not need 
treatment, it may suspend the imposition or exe- 
cution of sentence and place the youth offender on 
probation. Thus, the power of the court to grant 
probation is left undisturbed by the Act. If the 
court finds that a convicted person is a youth of- 
fender and the offense is punishable by imprison- 
ment it may, as a penalty for the offense and in 
lieu of the penalty otherwise provided by law, 
sentence the youth offender to the custody of the 
Attorney General for treatment and supervision 
until discharged by the Division, as provided in 
the Act. 

If the court finds that the youth offender will 
not derive benefit from the treatment and should 
not be committed to the Division, it may sentence 
the youth offender under any other applicable pen- 
alty provision. Thus, it will be seen that the court 
in its discretion may, in the case of a youth of- 


fender, either grant probation, commit him to the 
Division, or sentence him under other applicable 
law. 


The Act also provides in Section 5010(e) that: 


If the court desires additional information as to 
whether a youth offender will derive benefit from treat- 
ment under subsections (b) or (c) it may order that he 
be committed to the custody of the Attorney General for 
observation and study at an appropriate classification 
center or agency. Within sixty days from the date of 
the order, or such additional period as the court may 
grant, the Division shall report to the court its findings. 


Classification studies and reports.—If the youth 
offender is committed to the Division, he will be 
sent first to a classification center where a classi- 
fication agency set up by the Director of the Bu- 
reau of Prisons will make a complete study of 
the youth offender, including a mental and phy- 
sical examination to ascertain his personal traits, 
his capacities, pertinent circumstances of his 
school, family life, any previous delinquency or 
criminal experience, and any mental or physical 
defect or other factor contributing to his celin- 
quency. In the absence of exceptional circumstances, 
this study will be completed within 30 days. The 
classification agency will then forward to the Di- 
rector and the Division a report of its findings with 
respect to the youth offender and its recommenda- 
tions as to his treatment. On receipt of such report 
and recommendations from the classification 
agency the Director may— 


(1) recommend to the Division that the committed 
youth offender be released conditionally under super- 
vision; or ; 

(2) allocate and direct the transfer of the commit- 
ted youth offender to an agency or institution for 
treatment; or 

(3) order the committed youth offender confined and 
afforded treatment under such conditions as he believes 
best designed for the protection of the public. 

(b) The Director may transfer at any time a com- 
mitted youth offender from one agency or institution to 
any other agency or institution. 


The Act provides that: 


The Director shall from time to time designate, set 
aside, and adapt institutions and agencies under the 
control of the Department of Justice for treatment. In- 
sofar as practical, such institutions and agencies shall 
be used only for treatment of committed youth offenders, 
and such youth offenders shall be segregated from other 
offenders, and classes of committed youth offenders shall 
be segregated according to their needs for treatment. 

No youth offender shall be committed to the Attorney 
General under this chapter until the Director shall cer- 
tify that proper and adequate treatment facilities and 
personnel have been provided. 


The Act further provides that: 


The Director shall cause periodic examinations and 
re-examinations to be made of all committed youth of- 
fenders and shall report to the Division as to each such 
offender as the Division may require. United States proba- 
tion officers and supervisory agents shall likewise report 
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to the Division respecting youth offenders under their 
supervision as the Division may direct. 


Procedures following classification—The Act 
further provides: 


(a) The Division may at any time after reasonable 
notice to the Director. release conditionally under super- 
vision a committed youth offender. When, in the judg- 
ment of the Director, a committed youth offender should 
be released conditionally under supervision he shall so 
report and recommend to the Division. 

(b) The Division may discharge a committed youth 
offender unconditionally at the expiration of one year 
from the date of conditional release. 


Section 5010(b) of the Act provides: 


If the court shall find that a convicted person is a 
youth offender, and the offense is punishable by impris- 
onment under applicable provisions of law other than 
this subsection, the court may, in lieu of the penalty of 
imprisonment otherwise provided by law, sentence the 
youth offender to the custody of the Attorney General 
for treatment and supervision pursuant to this chapter 
until discharged by the Division as provided in section 
5017(c) of this chapter;... 


Section 5010(c) of the Act provides: 


If the court shall find that the youth offender may not 
be able to derive maximum benefit from treatment by 
the Division prior to the expiration of six years from the 
date of conviction it may, in lieu of the penalty of im- 
prisonment otherwise provided by law, sentence the 
youth offender to the custody of the Attorney General 
for treatment and supervision pursuant to this chapter 
for any further period that may be authorized by law 
for the offense or offenses of which he stands convicted 
or until discharged by the Division as provided in sec- 
tion 5017(d) of this chapter. 


Section 5017(c) provides: 


A youth offender committed under section 5010(b) of 
this chapter shall be released conditionally under super- 
vision on or before the expiration of four years from the 
date of his conviction and shall be discharged uncondi- 


tionally on or before six years from the date of his con- 
viction. 


Section 5017(d) provides: 


A youth offender committed under section 5010(c) of 
this chapter shall be released conditionally under super- 
vision not later than two years before the expiration of 
the term imposed by the court. He may be discharged 
unconditionally at the expiration of not less than one 
year from the date of his conditional release. He shall 
be discharged unconditionally on or before the expiration 
of the maximum sentence imposed, computed uninter- 
ruptedly from the date of conviction. 


Youth offenders permitted to remain at liberty 
under supervision or conditionally released are to 
be under the supervision of United States proba- 
tion officers, supervisory agents, appointed by the 
Attorney General, and voluntary supervisory 
agents approved by the Division. The Division is 
authorized to encourage the formation of voluntary 
organizations composed of members who will serve 
without compensation as voluntary supervisory 
agents and sponsors. The powers and duties of 
voluntary supervisory agents and sponsors shall 


be limited and defined by regulations adopted by 
the Division. 

The Division may revoke or modify any of its 
previous orders respecting committed youth of- 
fenders, except an order of unconditional release. 

Charts I and II, which are set forth on pages 
16 and 17 of the Hearings before the Subcom- 
mittee of the Committee on the Judiciary, United 
States Senate, 81st Congress, more graphically in- 
dicate the administrative personnel and the duties 
and functions thereof under the Act. (See pages 
7 and 8.) 

The most important features. of the plan are 
integration of correctional measures under a single 
body, segregation of youth offenders from adult 
offenders and segregation of classes of youth of- 
fenders, power to develop variety of treatment 
facilities, flexibility of operations in adapting par- 
ticular forms of treatment to individual youths in 
accordance with their favorable or unfavorable 
responses, adequate supervision during condi- 
tional release, and focusing of effort on the im- 
portant youth crime problem. 


Experience in England—The Borstal System 


The natural inquiry is, Will the plan work? That 
it will I think has been demonstrated by the ex- 
perience under the Borstal System in England. 

A report of a Department Committee on Prisons 
appointed by the Home Secretary in 1894 to in- 
quire into the administration of the English pris- 
ons found, among other things, that an extremely 
large number of youths between the ages of 16 
and 21 passed through the prisons every year; 
that under the existing system numbers of these 
young prisoners came out of prison in a condition 
as bad or worse than when they went in, and that 
the age when the majority of habitual criminals 
are made lies between 16 and 21. As a result, an 
experiment was begun in a wing of Bedford Prison. 
Younger lads were segregated from the men and 
a special program of trade instruction, drill, and 
a scheme of rewards and encouragements to in- 
dustry and good conduct was introduced. A wing 
of the prison at Borstal was next set aside for the 
special handling of offenders between 16 and 23. 
By the end of 1903, the entire institution at Bor- 
stal was devoted to an intensive program for this 
age group, of hard work and strict discipline, tem- 
pered by contrivances of reward, encouragment, 
and hope. From this experimental beginning has 
developed what is known as the Borstal System in 
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England. It now embraces 13 institutions. Some are 
walled. Others are completely open. Each institu- 
tion has its own particular specialty. One provides 
complete facilities for trade training in metal and 
woodwork. Another is laid out and run as a sum- 
mer camp with work and recreational programs 
which keep the boys out-of-doors. A third is largely 
devoted to agriculture and stock raising. One in- 
stitution graduates skilled workers in the building 
trades. 

The Borstal program.—While the institutions 
differ in many respects, they have certain things 
in common. These are first, a full 16-hour day of 
arduous, active work and recreation, leaving no 
time for brooding or self-pity; second, an indivi- 
dual plan based on close acquaintance with indivi- 
dual needs and antecedents and calculated to 
return the young men to society as social and re- 
habilitated citizens; and third, a high degree of 
personal interest on the part of the staff, particu- 
larly the housemaster, whose chief job is individ- 
ual guidance. 

The Borstal method of rehabilitation relies on 
the physical, physiological, and social characteris- 
tics of youth which distinguish them from both 
children and adults. It is predicated on the concept 
that criminal youth require special treatment be- 
cause of the number and kind of offenses they com- 
mit, the causation factors underlying their conduct, 
and the prospect they hold out for success through 
correctional treatment. 

Three cardinal principles dominate the System: 
(1) flexibility, (2) individualization, and (3) em- 
phasis on the intangibles. Flexibility means that 
a premium is placed on experimentation and origi- 
nality. Individualization is facilitated by careful 
study at an observation center to which all lads 
sentenced to Borstal detention are sent and by al- 
locating each youth to the particular Borstal that 
is best fitted to meet his peculiar problems. The 
quality of the personnel is perhaps the most im- 
portant of the intangibles. The System has at- 
tracted a capable and devoted personnel. 

Life in the institution.—Generally, persons be- 
tween the ages of 16 and 23 may be sentenced to 
Borstal training. After commitment, the youth is 
sent directly to a classification center where he 
spends a minimum of 30 days before he is allo- 
cated. During the time he is under observation, a 
detailed study of his social and family background 
is made and he receives a physical and mental 
examination. The allocating board then sends him 


to an institution of maximum, medium, or mini- 
mum security. 

During his stay in the institution to which he is 
allocated, the Borstal boy is not cut off from life in 
the outside world. He may receive frequent visits 
from relatives and friends. Little limit is set upon 
the number of letters he may send or receive. Once 
a week he goes on a route march, or informal hike, 
outside of the institution. For 1 or 2 weeks each 
summer he may camp with his group under the 
control of a housemaster in a completely free and 
unfenced spot in the country. If he is at one of the 
open institutions, he may go alone or in a group 
to moving pictures and to classes in the town. In 
some instances, he is allowed to go home once dur- 
ing his period of treatment to see his family, or 
to arrange for a job after his release. Escapes are 
infrequent. During the year 1937, which is typical, 
only 4 percent of the entire population of the Bor- 
stal institutions escaped or attempted to escape. 

At one of the open institutions, 600 boys were 
received during an 18-month period, of whom only 
30 were transferred back to a walled institution. 
Ninety-five percent were found adapted to the open 
institution. During that period, with no walls, no 
bars, no locks, only six men absconded. Of these 
six, not one committed any offense while at large. 

Parole.—A Borstal boy is subject to release 
after he has served 6 months. He is released on pa- 
role. The parole period extends for 1 year beyond 
the unserved term of commitment. There is a parole 
organization for the Borstal institutions, known as 
the Borstal Association, a semiofficial body estab- 
lished in 1904. It receives the largest proportion ofits 
funds from the government. A small portion comes 
from publicly solicited donations. The director of 
the Association had served for 7 years as a gover- 
nor of a Borstal intitution and 8 years before as a 
housemaster. There is a close connection between 
the parole organization and the institution from 
which the boy is to be released. After a boy has 
been allocated, and before he is transported to the 
institution, he has an opportunity to discuss his 
future with the Borstal Association director. The 
conditions of his parole are explained to him be- 
fore he has commenced his period of institutional 
training. He is given a Borstal Association num- 
ber. A representative of the Borstal Association 
visits each institution once a month and any boy 
may see him by simply asking the housemaster to 
make an appointment. Before his release, the boy 
again receives a visit from the Borstal associate 
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and at this time definite plans are made for his 
return to the community under supervision. The 
Borstal Association gives the parolee the name of 
the Borstal associate who will be responsible for 
him and again explains to him the conditions of 
his parole. During the period of parole, the boy is 
under the individual attention and supervision of 
the Borstal associate. The Association has both 
paid and voluntary parole officers who stand in an 
informal and friendly relationship to the boy and 
assist him in readjusting himself to civilian life. 
Boys who have no fit home to return to, or who 
are homeless, are a first charge upon the Associa- 
tion. Lodgings are provided for them before they 
are released and funds are forthcoming for board 
and room until they are placed in work. Parolees 
are given tools, clothing, tuition for special classes, 
and other necessities with the understanding that 
the Association is to be repaid after the boy has 
started to earn. This kind of carefully individu- 
alized parole attention which follows the boy after 
his release from the institution parallels the treat- 
ment received in the institution from the house- 
master. 

This gives you a rough idea of the Borstal insti- 
tution and parole system. Much more detailed in- 
formation may be found in the book, Criminal 
Youth and the Borstal System, published in 1941 
by The Commonwealth Fund; in the article, “The 
English Borstal System of Parole and After Care,” 
by Benedict S. Alper, published in the October- 
_ December 1941 issue of FEDERAL PROBATION, and 
in an article, “The English Borstal System After 
the War,” by Molly Mellanby, Assistant Director, 
H. M. Prison Commission, and R. L. Bradley, Di- 
rector of Borstal Administration, published in the 
December 1948 issue of FEDERAL PROBATION. 

Accomplishments of the Borstal program.— 
Now as to the results. I regret that comprehensive 
statistics, since the Prison Commission Report for 
the year 1936, are not available. That report shows 
that on February 1, 1936, 13,294 had graduated 
from Borstal training and that out of the total 
English male prison population of 8,464, only 688, 
or 8.1 percent, of ex-Borstal lads were serving sen- 
tences of imprisonment, penal servitude, or pre- 
ventative detention. By 1942, over 15,000 men in 
England, most of them married and owning their 
own homes, had passed through a Borstal institu- 
tion. At the end of 1946, there were approximately 
3,000 undergoing training in the 13 Borstal insti- 
tutions. If past experience is a guide, only a rela- 


tively small percentage of those, on release, will 
return to antisocial behavior. 


Similar Activities in the States 


In 1941 California enacted a youth authority 
program similar to the model youth authority cor- 
rection act formulated by the American Law Insti- 
tute. The results in California, where the first of 


_ these was established, demonstrate that the plan 


is realistic and practical. More than 10,000 youth- 
ful offenders have passed through the California 
Youth Authority and of that number less than 25 
percent have either failed on parole or committed 
new offenses after discharge. This is considerably 
below the 69 percent who, during a 5-year period 
in the 1930’s before the Youth Authority was es- 
tablished in California, failed on parole or com- 
mitted new offenses after release from correctional 
institutions. 

It is my considered judgment that if the system 
provided for under the Federal Youth Corrections 
Act is wisely and competently administered, as I 
have every reason to believe it will be, it will result 
in the greatest improvement in the administration 
of criminal justice that has occurred in my lifetime. 


Advisory Correctional Council 


Finally, the Act provides for an advisory correc- 
tion council, “composed of one United States cir- 
cuit judge and two United States district judges 
designated from time to time by the Chief Justice 
of the United States, of one member, who shall be 
Chairman, designated by the Attorney General, 
and, ex officio, of the Chairman of the Board of 
Parole, the Chairman of the Youth Division, the 
Director of the Bureau of Prisons, and the Chief 
of Probation of the Administrative Office of the 
United States Courts. The Council shall hold stated 
meetings to consider problems of treatment and 
correction of all offenders against the United 
States and shall make such recommendations to 
the Congress, the President, the Judicial Confer- 
ence of the United States, and other appropriate 
officials as may improve the administration of 
criminal justice and assure the co-ordination and 
integration of policies respecting the disposition, 
treatment, and correction of all persons convicted 
of offenses against the United States. It shall also 
consider measures to promote the prevention of 
crime and delinquency, suggest appropriate stud- 
ies in this connection to be undertaken by agencies 
both public and private. The members of the Coun- 
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cil shall serve without compensation but necessary 
travel and subsistence expenses as authorized by 
law shall be paid from available appropriations of 
the Department of Justice.” 


Broader Significance of the Act 


We stand today in a troubled world. The balance 
between peace and war is so delicate that no one 
can forecast the future with certainty. I am con- 
fident in the faith that we can, if we will, preserve 
our free institutions and our American way of life, 
but if America is to be saved, it will be due largely 
to the courage, the fidelity, the devotion, and the 
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patriotism of American youth. The problem of 
that unfortunate part of our young men who fall 
into antisocial tendencies presents an inspiring 
challenge. It can be solved. Instead of 70 percent 
of our youth offenders developing into hardened 
criminals, more than 70 percent can be rehabili- 
tated and made useful members of society. What a 
saving! In dollars and cents, yes, but what is more 
important, a saving of human values and a 
strengthening of the foundations of our society. 
The youth of today will be the men and women of 
tomorrow. To them alone can we pass on our price- 
less heritages. Shall we do our full part to make 
more of them worthy successors? 


The 1950 Congress of the International 
Penal and Penitentiary Commission 


By JAMES V. BENNETT 
Director, United States Bureau of Prisons 


F INTEREST to probation officers in the United 
() siates is the fact that the question whether 
presentence examinations and reports are ad- 
visable was solemnly debated at the meetings of 
the International Penal and Penitentiary Congress 
held at The Hague from August 13 to August 19, 
1950. While the answer to this problem seemed 
pretty obvious to some 20 Americans who were in 
attendance, and in principle to all other delega- 
tions, there were a number of matters connected 
with the preparation and use of such reports 
which showed a wide divergence of opinions. 
All phases of the question are ably debated in 
the preparatory papers published prior to the 
convening of the Congress by a group of notables 
including Mr. Charles L. Chute, Sir Leo Page, Dr. 
Paul Schroeder, and Dr. Ralph Brancale. These 
were summarized in a brilliant resumé prepared 
by Professor Sheldon Glueck of Harvard. Following 
the presentation of the summary to one of the 
work sections of the Congress a series of resolu- 
tions was presented to the General Session and, 
after a lively discussion in which our own Chief 
of Probation, Mr. Richard A. Chappell, partici- 
pated, the following resolution was adopted by the 
Congress: 


“(1) Inthe modern administration of criminal 
justice, a presentence report covering not merely 
the surrounding circumstances of the crime but 
also the factors of the constitution, personality, 
character, and sociocultural background of the 
offender is a highly desirable basis for the sen- 
tencing, correctional, and releasing procedures. 

“(2) The scope and intensity of the investi- 
gation and report should be adequate to furnish 
the judge with enough information to enable him 
to make a reasoned disposition of the case. 

In this connection, it is recommended that 
criminologists in the various countries conduct 
researches designed to develop prognostic methods 
(“prediction tables,” etc.). 

“(4) It is further recommended that the pro- 
fessional preparation of judges concerned with 
penal correctional problems include training in 
the field of criminology. 

“(5) Inthe countries of Latin law, the personal 
examination will be optional in the cases where the 
law permits the provisional release of the accused. 
In the cases where the law does not permit the 
provisional release of the accused, the personal 
examination shall be compulsory.” 

While the above contains no startling new ideas 
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to most Americans engaged in probation work, it 
is easy to see where sharp differences of opinion 
can arise. Just consider, for instance, the signifi- 
cance of the last point about the need for pro- 
fessional preparation of judges in the field of 
criminology. There are other equally fruitful 
sources for dialectic delectation. 

This is but one illustration of the proceedings of 
the meetings of the International Penal and Peni- 
tentiary Congress. 

The Congress has an honored place in the de- 
velopment of penal and correctional philosophies. 
It springs from the activities and initiative of one 
of the most dynamic Americans ever to be en- 
gaged in this field of work—Dr. Enoch Wines. 
Back in 1872 a meeting was called in London to 
discuss ways and means to alleviate the miseries 
of jails and prisons. A number of distinguished 
Americans attended the meeting and it was this 
group that pioneered a permanent organization 
which later became the International Penal and 
Penitentiary Commission. A formal convention 
was drafted and, in 1896, the United States be- 
came a member. 

Its constitution states that the purpose of the 
Commission is “to study questions relating to the 
prevention of crime and the treatment of de- 
linquents, in order to advise Government on the 
measures to be taken to prevent breaches of the 
criminal law and for the development of their 
penitentiary systems according to the most pro- 
gressive and best adapated models, with a view 
particularly to the educational treatment and 
social readjustment of criminals and delinquents.” 
That objective has not changed, but ideas and con- 
victions as to the best methods for its accomplish- 
ment have of course altered materially. 

As with most reforms, however, no single dra- 
matic step has bridged the gap between the old and 
the new; rather a series of lesser steps and a 
gradual shift in perspective toward the whole 
problem have developed as pioneering has been 
done and as representatives of the pioneering 
systems have brought their contributions to the 
periodical meetings of the Commission. The man 
who has spearheaded the work of the Commission 
during the past several years has been a well- 
known and highly respected American, Mr. San- 
ford Bates, who is currently its President. 


The 1950 Congress 
The twelfth Congress to be held since the Com- 


mission was organized was attended by more than 
300 delegates representing some 34 nations. The 
American delegation was composed of 20 persons— 
the largest group from any single country. 

The Congress was held in the historic Binnen- 
hof, the imposing and picturesque group of build- 
ings in which the functions of the Dutch govern- 
ment are carried on. The General Assembly held 
its sessions in the Hall of the Knights, built in the 
thirteenth century and now restored to its original 
feudal style. Equally beautiful and impressive 
rooms of the Binnenhof were allotted for the 
various section meetings. 

As previously indicated, the Commission had 
prepared a list of 12 questions for discussion and 
had invited informed persons from member coun- 
tries to submit papers expressing their views on 
these questions. Sixteen countries responded to the 
invitation, and 134 papers were received. A “rap- 
porteur generale” was appointed for each of the 
questions. It was his task to study all the papers 
bearing on the question assigned to him and to 
prepare a report summarizing the conclusions, 
together with a resolution to be presented for dis- 
cussion and debate. Copies of the papers, in 
French and English (the official languages of the 
Congress), were distributed to the delegates before 
the opening of the meeting and formed the basis 
for the discussions and the subsequent resolutions. 

Work of Section I.—The questions assigned to 
this section dealt with presentence examination of 
offenders, the application of psychiatric science 
to both medical treatment and classification of 
prisoners, and the underlying principles of classi- 
fication. 

The resolution adopted by the General Assembly 
with respect to the presentence report embodied, 
as indicated, the idea that this device is highly de- 
sirable as a basis for sentencing, correctional, and 
releasing procedures and, further, that it should 
be of sufficient scope and intensity to enable the 
judge to make a reasoned disposition of the case. 

It was generally agreed that Americans have 
been the leaders in the application of prison psy- 
chiatry. The resolution finally adopted on this 
subject, which was modified only slightly from 
the form in which it originally was presented to 
the General Assembly, favored the extension of 
psychiatric services both in the treatment of men- 
tally ill or disturbed prisoners and in the classifi- 
cation of prisoners. The contribution which the 
prison psychiatrist can make to individualized 
treatment was emphasized. 
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Work of Section II.—As might be expected, 
the work of Section II, which dealt with the extent 
to which open institutions could replace the tra- 
ditional prison, seemed most important to me 
personally. I submitted a preparatory paper de- 
scribing our open institution at Seagoville, Texas. 
Mr. Jesse Shelton, architect of Atlanta, Georgia, 
submitted a paper describing our institution at 
Ashland, Kentucky. I pointed out, incidentally, 
that in the 4 years that Seagoville has been oper- 
ated as a men’s institution, only six prisoners 
have attempted to escape and only one is now at 
large. 

The debate on the question was rather lively 
and pointed up certain basic differences in think- 
ing. There is still a large body of opinion in the 
United States and elsewhere which holds that the 
prison must be grim and forbidding to serve its 
purpose. Those who adhere to this point of view of 
course place great importance upon the the puni- 
tive aspect of correctional treatment. One of the 
points constantly emphasized by our friends in 
Western Europe was that the judge ought to be 
the one to determine the conditions under which 
a convict should serve his sentence. Thus, the 
concept of hard labor is still considered an impor- 
tant part of the sentence. They don’t understand 
the notion that a penal system must be flexible, 
consisting of a number of specialized institutions 
with the responsibility for providing the kind and 
character of treatment vested in the executive 
branch. 

The idea of open institutions met with hearty 
support from the delegates from Switzerland and 
one or two other countries. It was finally agreed 
that open institutions could be used to a far greater 
extent than at present if the public were educated 
to accept the principle that such institutions are 
not country clubs and that utilizing them is actu- 
ally a potent factor in bringing about the inner 
mental changes so essential to rehabilitation. The 
delegates thought that the courts, and particu- 
larly the prosecutors, first ought to be brought 
around to the point of view that a degrading and 
humiliating institutional climate is actually harm- 
ful and that placing men in institutions built 
around the idea that most prisoners are trust- 
worthy in reality prevents crime and promotes 
respect for the law. But at length the Congress 
passed a resolution cautiously endorsing the idea 
of the open institution. 


Another question which this section discussed 


was the age-old and time-honored subject of prison 
labor. There were few, if any, new arguments or 
ideas brought forth in this discussion. One dele- 
gate rather caustically commented that the mem- 
bers of the section were merely “following the 
beaten path of beaten men.” 

The discussions brought out vividly, however, 
the extent of the ingenuity of various administra- 
tors and contained some practical information 
of value to prison wardens and administrators. 

Work of Section III.—Of especial interest, I 
suppose, to readers of this magazine was a 
question concerning the problems of short-term 
imprisonments and its alternatives—probation, 
fines, compulsory home labor, and the like. A 
number of us felt that it was unfortunate that pro- 
bation and parole were included in a question deal- 
ing with the short sentence, since many of the 
delegates looked upon probation as a possible sub- 
stitute for the short sentence and it seemed impos- 
sible to convince them that it can be applied not 
only to the less serious offender but in certain cases 
to those whose violations have been more serious. 

A number of the European delegates tried to 
rule out the short sentence institution entirely, 
contending that its many and serious disadvan- 
tages far outweigh any benefits which might be 
derived from its use. The resolution adopted by 
the Congress embodied the idea that thelaw should 
have as little recourse as possible to this type of 
imprisonment and that the judge should be en- 
couraged to use alternative measures, such as con- 
ditional sentences, probation, fines, and judicial 
reprimands. 

Work of Section IV.—Section IV dealt with the 
treatment of juvenile offenders and whether judi- 
cial authority should be involved in cases where 
the protection of neglected and morally abandoned 
children is the fundamental issue. The possibility 
of extending to adults some of the methods de- 
veloped for the treatment of young offenders was 
also discussed. The debate pointed up some cleav- 
age between the viewpoint of the European and 
South American delegates and that of the delegates 
from the United States—the latter being more in 
favor of newer methods of treatment. However, a 
good opportunity was provided to bring out the 
progress being made in some countries, particu- 
larly in the newer sciences of psychiatry, group 
therapy, and other techniques which it was felt 
could be used effectively in the treatment of adult 
offenders. 
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Climate of the Congress 


By and large, the resolutions adopted at the 
Congress were along the line of the best penologi- 
cal thought in America, and I am quite sure they 
exceeded by a wide margin the expectations of 
most of the American delegates, including myself. 
There were no serious disagreements, personality 
clashes, or jockeying for position. The whole Con- 
gress was extremely well organized, and the de- 
bates and discussions were frank and to the point. 
A fine spirit of good will, co-operation, and mu- 
tual respect prevailed throughout every session. 
Moreover, most of the preparatory papers were 
excellent, quite informative, and intéresting. They 
are worthy of the most careful study. 


Extracurricular Activities 


The Congress was not all work. There were a 
number of enjoyable social affairs which gave the 
delegates an opportunity to meet and get ac- 
quainted with each other in a more informal man- 
ner and in many charming and beautiful settings. 
Perhaps the highlight was a reception held for a 
selected group of delegates by Queen Juliana and 
Prince Bernhard at their impressive country es- 
tate. After the formal reception, everyone went 
out into the garden where we had the pleasure of 
talking with the Queen and her husband. They 
were very gracious and made us all feel welcome. 
Prince Bernhard especially seemed much inter- 
ested in our work. 

The Queen further indicatedher interest in the 
work of the Congress by arranging for a most im- 
posing ceremony at the close of the Congress when 
the decoration of Knight Grand Officer of the Or- 
der of Orange-Nassau was presented to Mr. San- 
ford Bates in recognition of his achievements in 
the field of prison reform. 


Tour of Institutions 


The delegates were afforded an opportunity to 
_visit some of the penal institutions of Holland and, 
following the Congress, a number of the Belgian 
institutions. I had spent a little time in England, 
too, before the Congress, and had visited several 
of the institutions there. 

I was particularly interested in the Borstal insti- 
tution at Hewell Grange, in England. This was 
formerly a castle and was taken over by the prison 
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commissioners for the detention of young offenders 
of the less serious type. Without any custodial re- 
straints whatever, it seemed more like a private 
school than a correctional institution. 

A somewhat similar institution in concept for 
the young first offender was the one we visited in 
Marneffe, Belgium, where the boys lived in a 
modern and quite beautiful castle without any ap- 
parent custodial restrictions whatever. The boys 
were organized in troops. In fact, the whole regime 
of the institution seemed to be built around the 
Boy Scout plan. The boys were given incentives, 
merit badges, and were actually admitted to the 
Boy Scout organization. In addition to academic 
schooling, they received practical training in vo- 
cational projects. All in all it was quite the most 
inspiring and progressive institution I saw in 
Europe. 

The prisons in Holland and Belgium are, in the 
main, built on the star-shaped plan, with outside 
rooms opening off to a 2- or 3-story open-well cor- 
ridor. Several of these, incidentally, are described 
in our Handbook of Correctional Institution De- 
sign and Construction.’ None of these institutions 
has congregate dining rooms or usually much in 
the way of an auditorium. Moreover, most of the 
employment industries are built around the idea 
of the individual working alone, and many of the 
prisoners have complete workshops, with all neces- 
sary tools and equipment, set up inside their cells. 
The prisoner may, for instance, operate a lathe 
to make some part to be used in the assembly of a 
fishing pole. They fold and assemble coffee bags 
in their cells; they weave baskets, etc. In fact, the 
last vestiges of the handicraft system are seen in 
European prisons. 

Some of the prisons, of course, have congregate 
workshops not unlike those in the United States. 
In Belgium, particularly, the workshops are the 
equal of similar workshops on the outside. One of 
the most interesting shops that I saw was a wood 
veneer plant in the prison at Merkplas, Belgium. 
The prisoners carried through the whole process, 
from cutting down the trees, operating the veneer- 
ing equipment, to completing the assembly of very 
beautiful table tops, desk tops, etc. But generally 
most of the prisons on the Continent still work 
most of the prisoners in their cells in handicraft 
activities. 

The Dutch and Swiss had some very fine prison 
farms where the men work with a minimum of 
supervision and custodial restraints. England, of 
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course, has a system of prison camps which have 
proved most satisfactory. 


Conclusions 


While there is, of course, no way to measure the 
extent to which gatherings of international groups 
such as the Congress of the International Penal 
and Penitentiary Commission influence legislation 
and administrative policies in the different coun- 
tries, I believe they do have considerable effect. 


Certainly the delegates themselves derive great 
benefit from the exchange of ideas and from meet- 
ing representatives of other systems. The ideas 
advanced and the gains described will assuredly 
find their way into the thinking of the people to 
whom the delegates report. The values inherent in 
such congresses should, it seems to me, be pre- 
served, for they spell world-wide progress in the 
field of good government, law enforcement, and 
the preservation of the human values on which de- 
mocracy thrives. 


There Is No Prison Problem‘ 


By JAMES FINAN 
Editorial Staff, The Reader’s Digest 


AM VERY MUCH HONORED that The American 
| Prison Association extended to me the privi- 

lege of addressing you tonight. And it is an un- 
usual situation for a layman to find himself in—ad- 
dressing the country’s outstanding penologists on 
matters pertaining to their own specialty. It is just 
this point that offers the only intelligent reason for 
my being here at all. You people have ample oppor- 
tunities of listening to other specialists who knowa 
good deal about your specialty, but you don’t often 
get the chance of listening to a person who knows 
very little about it. When I speak of myself, 1 am 
speaking of the. public at large. Because, in my 
job as a magazine reporter and editor, I am, so 
to speak, or try to be, a professional member of 
the public. We live by trying to sense the interests 
of the rest of the public and to supply its healthy, 
ceaseless demands for information on the signifi- 
cant trends in life which affect it. The Reader’s 
Digest is constantly looking for stories containing 
the elements of interest, applicability to the reader, 
and enduring significance. 

It would be hard to name any other development 
in our communal life that is of more significance 
to every member of our society than the problem 
to which you, ladies and gentlemen, are devoting 
your lives. That is the problem of people in trouble. 
There is scarcely a more universal theme. There is 
nobody alive who does not get into trouble, either 
outside or inside himself. The lives of the saints 


* Delivered at the American Prison Association’s Congress of Correc- 
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are full of such ordeals; so are the lives of the 
sinners. We know that all human beings have the 
same motivations inside themselves. We marvel that 
these same motivations when turned outward can 
result in such aninfinite variety of conduct. A mod- 
ern marvel which is especially wonderful in itself 
is a fact which has been discovered largely as the 
result of your work. This fact is that the infinite 
variety of human behavior may indeed range all the 
way from admirable to damnable—but it is usually 
capable of being understood! “Criminal behavior 
is learned, not predestined,” says Professor Suth- 
erland. “It grows out of the same motives (wrongly 
applied) as does noncriminal behavior.” A third 
wonderful fact, just barely seen emerging over the 
horizon of correctional work and potentially as 
bright with hope as the rising sun, is that these 
universal motivations of all people—of ail of us— 
and which whether they result in actions admirable 
or damnable are capable of being understood, very 
likely can also be controlled. Isn’t that potentially 
one of the greatest discoveries of our times? 

We know how concerned the public is about 
physical health. You and I cannot read a news- 
paper, tune in the radio, or inspect the placards 
in a public bus without seeing some mention made 
of cancer, without seeing some appeal made to the 
public for help in realizing the common hope that 
cancer one day can be controlled. It’s a desirable 
goal, of course. But once it is realized and that 
knowledge put in the hands of all physicians—who 
are, of course, merely correctional workers in the 
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field of medicine—what can a physician tell us? 
He can only say to his patient, “You are not going 
to die of cancer; but I assure you that you are 
going to die of something else.” Those who work 
in the field of delinquency are striving for a much 
more constructive goal. For what would it profit 
a man to live a long life if he lives it in constant 
tragedy? They want to be able to say some day in 
effect to a person who, because of his wrongly ap- 
plied motivations, has been making his life a bur- 
den to himself and to the rest of us: “Look, Joe, 
instead of being in trouble all the time because of 
these motivations which we all have, we and you 
can make it possible for you to hitch those motiva- 
tions of yours to the proper wagons. They can take 
you to places where you'd like to go, instead of 
back to prison again. You’re going to have to live 
your life anyway—so you might as well make it 
a good one.” When the great day comes that you 
people can say that, you will have lifted a burden 
heavier than cancer from mankind, and the rest of 
us will salute you as greater far than Walter Reed, 
Paul Ehrlich, Koch, Curie, Sir Alexander Fleming, 
or Pasteur. 

That certainly is a noble prospect. Well, what’s 
holding it up? 


Include the Public in the Work You Do 


Isn’t it a fact that there are a half-dozen cen- 
ters in this country concentrating on finding and 
perfecting a means of controlling cancer? And that 
these centers have full control of the materials 
they work with and enormous endowments to fa- 
cilitate their work? 

Isn’t it a fact that there are dozens of great 
research foundations in this country, fully en- 
dowed, in which qualified workers are given full 
control of all the materials necessary for their 
work? And isn’t it a fact that you penologists and 
correctional workers, whose field is so complex 
that it embraces all the inter-relationships of our 
society, are given control of only a small frag- 
ment—the detached delinquent fragment—of our 
society, and given that control only for a tempo- 
rary time? Aren’t you given these frayed, tattered, 
irregular threads of our social fabric—and told 
to rehabilitate these threads so that they can be 
woven back into the warp and woof of the fabric 
of society—while you are not given any control 
whatever over the broad social tapestry into which 
you are supposed to weave these rehabilitated 
threads. And doesn’t this social fabric itself some- 


times shrink so that it begrudges the space into 
which these reconditioned threads of yours might 
accommodate themselves? 

That is why I believe that you correctional 
people more than almost any other type of workers 
for the common good, by the very nature of your 
goals must cultivate the public interest as much 
as you can. You cannot work in a vacuum. It 
seems to me that our greatest opportunity lies in 
including the public ever increasingly in the work 
you do. Only in this sense, by getting more and 
more people to visit prisons, to know what you 
people do, will you succeed in getting more and 
more of your inmates out permanently. 

There is no more gripping story in the world 
than the one you have to tell. There is no aspect 
of the story that is not replete with human inter- 
est and with humanity. To tell that story you must 
be efficient not only inside your institutions, con- 
centrating your days and nights in the interest of 
your charges, but you must be level-headed mis- 
sionaries, educating the public to the work you 
are doing and to the part they must take in it 
themselves. 

Your task, although it offers wonderful oppor- 
tunities, is far more difficult than it would sound. 
I don’t know how anyone would write the equation 
which results in the product—a man in prison. But 
I think some of the factors would be these: 

Parents, family, environment, education, oppor- 
tunity, crime; and then: police, arrest, prosecu- 
tion; and then: laws, court, judge, sentencing. The 
ignorance of the public on these matters is bal- 
anced only by our eagerness and willingness to 
learn about them. We all possess the virtue of 
curiosity. 

And after prison there is parole, the classifi- 
cation of people for parole, parole prediction, pre- 
release procedures, job security, community ad- 
justment. You people who deal every day of your 
lives with people in trouble need never run out 
of themes, just as you are not likely to run out of 
material in the near future. 


It Takes Two to Tell a Story 


But it takes two people to tell a story—the teller 
and a listener. You are limited by the amount of 
information which the hearer brings to your story. 
I spent years as a police reporter without knowing 
more than any other layman knows about crim- 
inals. To me a criminal was the man on the back 
end of a gun or at the receiving end of a police- 
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man’s nightstick, or in the passengers’ compart- 
ment of the “paddy wagon,” or on the platform 
at the police line-up in the morning, or at the de- 
fendant’s end of the counsel table in court. Once 
he was convicted and sent off to prison the story 
for me was told. Naturally, I’d be fascinated by 
knowing how the man got that way and what was 
going to happen to him next, but nobody told me. 
Isn’t that how it is with most of the public—the 
people whom you have to deal with—outside pris- 
on? Everybody leads a busy life and doesn’t know 
much about the other fellow’s job. But that doesn’t 
mean he doesn’t want to know if somebody will 
only tell him. Circulations of our large magazines 
are proof that these busy readers are eager to learn 
what everyone else in the world is doing and to 
share thoughtfully in the problems involved. 


Different Price Tags for the Same Crimes 


But to most of us the criminal is a man who has 
made a bad bargain. For reasons we don’t attempt 
to understand, we believe he has chosen to commit 
acts which bear on their face 99 percent punish- 
ment to perhaps 1 percent of satisfaction. We feel 
that each crime is a concrete entity and our laws 
often confirm this unreal conception of how things 
are. We find that the law is equal to all. As Ana- 
tole France once put it, “The law in its majestic 
impartiality forbids the rich and the poor alike to 
sleep under bridges.” If we look a little farther, 
however—which means, if somebody who knows 
will only tell us—we find that crimes carry price 
tags, so to speak, but that objects on the same 
crime counter may carry far different price tags. 
The armed robbery of a truck may carry the price 
tag of 18 months in prison but what seems to be 
the same act, if the truck happens to be a mail 
truck, carries a mandatory sentence of 18 years 
in prison. 

Another thing I didn’t know was that different 
judges can sentence similar people to differing 
terms for identical acts. In Atlanta penitentiary 
some years ago I learned of a prisoner who was in 
for whiskey-making. He was serving a rather 
heavy sentence and the judge who sentenced him 
had tacked 30 days in a local jail at the end of his 
sentence to make sure that he would have to serve 
his full time. A neighbor of this inmate showed 
up in Atlanta for a similar violation which he 
committed at about the same time. His trial had 
been postponed a couple of weeks, however. This 
second man had been sentenced to only about a 


third of the time which his neighbor had to serve 
in prison. Why? Because the first judge had been 
taken sick and his place on the bench had been 
filled by a judge less strongly disposed to hand out 
maximum sentences. That is small consolation, I 
think, for the man who was a detainer case and I 
wonder what his attitude toward justice is today. 

It seems to me that those two men, in prison for 
identical crimes, might well represent different 
problems in adjustment both to prison life and to 
society upon their return. 

There is another such story along the same lines 
I had intended to tell you and then thought better 
of it until something occurred to me today. In two 
adjoining states, during prohibition, the federal 
judge of the southernmost district of one state 
was an ardent Wet; his colleague in the northern- 
most district of the other state was an ardent Dry. 
Violators of the Volstead Act who appeared before 
the “Wet” judge were given very short sentences, 
suspended sentences, or probation. To this judge 
these defendants were only technically guilty of a 
violation of the law. At the same time Volstead 
Act violators appearing before his colleague in 
the adjoining district were hit with the book and 
given maximum sentences. In the opinion of this 
judge, who was strongly in favor of the “noble 
experiment,” these men were fiends incarnate 
and deserving of every punishment which the law 
permitted him to mete out to them. Next came 
Repeal. And with Repeal came no end of bootleg- 
ging. Violators who now appeared before the “Wet” 
judge were given maximum sentences for the 
identical crimes which got them the least punish- 
ment before. Now, in the opinion of that “Wet” 
judge, these scoundrels were wrecking the very 
foundation of good law. Meanwhile, in the federal 
jurisdiction just south of this, the teetotaler fed- 
eral judge had not changed his own personal 
values. Bootleggers appearing in his court follow- 
ing Repeal, for violations which previously would 
have gotten them the most drastic punishment 
which he could deliver, now got suspended sen- 
tences or the most trifling commitments that he 
could give them. In the opinion of this judge, the 
country itself was now, so to speak, illegal and 
these violators were no worse than the country. 

I was not going to tell that story of sentencing 
procedures tonight because on second thought it 
seemed to me that it might appear to those of you 
who are not acquainted with the judges I speak of 
to be a little bit too fantastic to believe. But let me 
read you something more fantastic: 
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20-YEAR SENTENCES UPHELD 


JEFFERSON CiTy, Oct. 10—Prison terms of 20 years 
imposed upon Nelson I. Lloyd and Thomas Owens, 
Negroes, who were found guilty of robbery by a St. 
Louis circuit court jury in 1948, were affirmed by the 
Missouri Supreme Court yesterday. 

The two men were charged. with robbing Henry 
Smith, Negro, of $79 in St. Louis on Aug. 22, 1947. 
Before the trial the defendants had turned down the 
circuit attorney’s offer of 2 years in prison in return 
for guilty pleas. 

Now that is not an example, ladies and gentle- 
men, made up out of anybody’s head. This clipping 
appeared today. I read it to you from the St. Louis 


Post-Dispatch of Tuesday, October 10, 1950. 


What the Public Ought to Know 


Now what are we to tell the public about im- 
prisonment? Are we to tell them that prison is 
intended as vindictive punishment? Or that it is 
intended as a Mosaic retribution? Or that impris- 
onment is an enlightened and humane procedure 
for rehabilitation? 

Assuming that prison is intended as a means of 
rehabilitation, and assuming that these two pris- 
oners were guilty of robbing another man of $79, 
then we know that the prosecutor of a St. Louis cir- 
cuit court decided that these two men needed 2 years 
in prison in order to become rehabilitated. But for 
the offense of not pleading guilty, they required 
20 years in prison in order to be rehabilitated! 

When you find some way, ladies and gentlemen, 
of explaining to yourselves how it is that two 
men need only 2 years to be rehabilitated for com- 
mitting the crime of robbery, but need ten times 
that length of time in prison in order to be rehabi- 
litated for refusing to plead guilty to an offense, 
maybe you will be able to explain it to me. 

But most laymen don’t think of prison as being 
a problem to the inmate as well as to the staff. We 
assume that the prisoner deserves what he is get- 
ting—2 years, 5 years, or 10 years of confinement 
out of his life. Occasionally we may see figures 
telling how much it costs to keep a man in prison 
for a day or a year. 

Nobody adds on for us the yearly figure of more 
than $1,500 that we pay in support of his destitute 
family. We think of prison as a quid pro quo, a 
Mosaic retribution. 

And if we’re too kindhearted to think of punish- 
ment we think of prison then in a vague way as a 
period in which a man somehow becomes reformed. 
But Abraham Flexner said: “The citizen in a de- 
mocracy may delegate power, but he cannot ab- 
solve himself of responsibility.” 


Parents whose child becomes a problem some- 
what beyond their unaided powers to deal with 
take that child to an expert of one kind or another, 
depending on the problem; but they go, too. They 
hear what the expert recommends; then they take 
the child back with them to its home because that 
is the only proper place for it to be. When the de- 
linquent who grows up to become our criminal, 
makes himself the problem child of the whole com- 
munal family, we turn him over to you and leave 
him there, as there is need for us to do. But un- 
fortunately we do assume, as the situation leads 
us to assume, that our part of the job is done. But 
I think it’s more because a citizen assumes that 
other people, far more qualified than he, are taking 
care of the problem that he henceforth ignores it. 
Once he realized fully that our penal institutions, 
including federal and state prisons, reformatories, 
workhouses, farms, chain gangs, county and city 
jails, number more than 3,000 and that nearly 
700,000 human beings passed through the gates of 
these institutions each year, and that the annual 
cost of administering these large institutions is 
more than $30,000,000, and that the actual in- 
vestment in buildings, land, and equipment is more 
than $100,000,000, and that the estimated yearly 
cost of delinquency climbs up to $18,000,000,000, 
he would soon realize that there is no way of avoid- 
ing the responsibility because this responsibility 
is his. 

Sensational crime stories can and do make 
readers assume that parole is a sentimental and 
dangerous thing. Most of us are familiar with the 
technique by which parole is usually presented to 
the public. It is so familiar that we can outline the 
formula. Some spokesman starts out his article 
by saying, “parole is a good thing—f it is adminis- 
tered properly. In many cases, however, it is not 
administered properly. Take the case of Slasher 
Joe...” and from here on to the end of a blood- 
dripping, sensational cops-and-robbers story noth- 
ing is presented in balanced view on the subject 
of parole. From such stories I ask you what the 
public is expected to conclude. But if you explain 
to a citizen that the prisoner who leaves prison 
after serving his full flat time enters society an 
embittered man and enters it with no controls 
upon his movements and attitudes until he may 
be arrested again, any sensible citizen will im- 
mediately change his mind about parole. And when 
beyond that we understand that parole is a means 
not merely of keeping a man in orderly behavior. 
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within prison, but a means of keeping him in or- 
derly behavior outside of prison—but under super- 
vision and control while he pays by his own work 
for his own correction and supports the family 
which the community otherwise would have to 
support for him—the citizen will be solidly behind 
you in the matter of a well-administered parole 
system. 

Forward-looking workers in correction know 
that the layman can make contributions toward 
the rehabilitation of delinquents which the pro- 
fessional personnel of institutions and parole ser- 
vices cannot make. 


An “SOS” for Prisoners 


Probably a good many of you are familiar with 
“SOS”—the Society of Sponsors—which is going 
forward under the direction of Mr. G. Howland 
Shaw in Washington, D. C. It is true that this SOS 
is exceptional and not typical of what’s being 
done around the country. But instead of excep- 
tional call it a pilot operation and at once you see 
how important this development is. 

Only when this movement spreads to envelop 
interested lay people throughout the country will 
the movement achieve its true value. In Washing- 
ton we have a special combination of a progressive 
prisons bureau, interested laymen of the service 
clubs carefully selected for this work, and the de- 
linquent boys of the National Training School for 
Boys. These trustworthy citizens visit a boy while 
he is in jail and, after establishing relationships 
with the boy, take a kid out of the institution to a 
ball game, to dinner, or even for a weekend. The 
sponsor also assists in release plans. 

These sponsors can prepare a boy for release 
and improve his attitudes. If he happens to be a 
Washington boy, the scheme can work satisfac- 
torily because both he and the sponsor are on the 
scene to co-operate in making it a continuing suc- 
cess. If the inmate of the National Training School 
comes from Brooklyn or Cleveland, however, he 
goes back to the scene of his difficulties without 
further benefit of SOS when he needs it most. 

This very SOS idea obviously can be applied to 
the older offender too. Many points spring to mind 
wherein it could be applied practically to older men 
where it couldn’t to young lads. Many successful 
businessmen sponsoring older offenders whom 
they got to know would find, either in their own 
business or in that of an acquaintance, an appro- 
priate job for a released prisoner. Thus a man 


might start off not only with an understanding 
friend on the outside, but also with a job situation 
and the sympathetic supervision of a friend to 
whom his bonds are voluntary. 


Alcoholics Anonymous in Prisons Too 


As the Alcoholics Anonymous in prisons already 
show, such things as understanding friends on the 
outside are far from being pipe-dreams. A.A. has 
chapters in most prisons and in its way is a society 
of sponsors itself. F'urthermore, A.A. is not merely 
local but a nation-wide organization of local chap- 
ters. An example of how A.A. can work in prison 
points the way to illustrate how sponsorship could 
work similarly if it had a nation-wide organization 
of local groups participating. 

Out of the federal penitentiary in Atlanta comes 
a prisoner at the end of his term. He is a member 
of A.A. Some law-abiding Atlanta citizen, who is 
himself an A.A. member and has participated in 
chapter meetings within the prison during the 
man’s stay, is waiting with his car in the long 
driveway outside the gate of Atlanta. This layman 
takes his friend to the depot and sees him on a 
train. If the released man is going to Chicago, an 
A.A. member is waiting for him there. If he is 
going on from Chicago to Omaha, let’s say, an A.A. 
member meets him in Chicago, to be with him dur- 
ing his 3-hour stopover between trains. Another 
member will be waiting for him at the station in 
Omaha. The lay person, concentrating himself on 
whatever he can give to the appropriate inmate 
in a prison, does in a very completely literal way 
bring that much of the community into the prison 
which in every other way has shut the community 
out of the prisoner. Even while he is locked up 
such a prisoner is not entirely cut off from mem- 
bership in the outside world. He is not completely 
“prisonized.” For the unfortunate inmate who gets 
no visitors such a lay sponsor is a godsend. 

There are other prerelease procedures in which 
lay citizens do and can participate but most of us 
unfortunately don’t know about them. Ten years 
ago Warden Joseph Sanford used to invite leading 
Atlanta businessmen to visit the prison and speak 
to the inmates about business and job opportunities 
within their field. Today in some institutions men 
close to release are housed in a sort of prerelease 
wing where furnishings donated by townspeople 
are installed—floor lamps, common chairs, and 
things of that sort and the discipline is much re- 
laxed. The town bankers, labor leaders, clergymen, 
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and businessmen sit around and chat with these 
fellows in the evening over doughnuts and coffee 
to get them accustomed to talking with people 
from the outside world. In some prisons parole 
officers come to some of these gatherings so that 
the inmates can realize that these men with whom 
they are going to have to deal on the outside are 
not paid bloodhounds waiting to pounce on them 
and send them back to prison at the first pretext 
but regular men who are glad to see them make 
good. 

Atlanta in fact is a good illustration of the truth 


that there is no prison problem—unless you tell 


people about it. Years ago the authorities were 
worried about their prison industries and con- 
cerned about possible opposition by both manufac- 
turers and labor leaders if they expanded the in- 
dustries. Seizing the bull by the horns they called 
in the leading textile people of the South. They 
were gratified to find the interest these people 
showed in the cotton mill. Instead of opposition 
they got co-operation and a good deal of enthusi- 
astic practical advice. 

Out at Chino, California, the same thing hap- 
pened when union tile-setters were invited to the 
prison to give some pointers in the teaching to 
inmates of this trade, an almost forgotten art. 
Then tile manufacturers got wind of this activity 
and they gave 20 tons of assorted tiles to the pri- 
son. Today both manufacturers and union leaders 
are ardent Chino fans and make hundred-dollar 
contributions each year to Chino’s Christmas fund. 


Bring Your Prisons to the Public 


Many of us cut our philosophical teeth in school 
years with an old schoolmen’s puzzle. It goes to 
the effect that if in the middle of a vast forest a 
great tree falls with nobody to hear it fall, did it 
make any noise when it crashed to the ground? 
Some said that it did, some said that it did not. 
The same thing applies to the prison problem. 
People in prison have problems, God knows, 
whether anybody else knows it or not. Certainly 
the inmates have problems, and those problems 
are also the burden of the staff. But the whole fact 
of prisons and of delinquency, of people in trouble, 
is a problem for all of society. That is the only 
reason for saying there is no prison problem— 
just as the only reason for saying that the tree 
made no noise when it fell is that there was nobody 
there to hear it fall. It’s only when laymen also 
realize that there is a prison problem that we can, 
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as the military men say, “appreciate our objective” 
and work together to achieve it. 

As a professional journalist it’s only natural for 
me to try to keep my nose to my own grindstone. In 
thinking of prison and prison problems I naturally 
think of what can be written about them. The 
press is important but it is by no means the only 
way by which people can be brought into your 
prisons. In cultivating public relations it is indis- 
pensable. It is routine public relations with any 
enterprise whether it’s a factory, a moving picture 
company, a department store, or a prison to culti- 
vate relations with the press; and those relations 
should always be honest ones—candid ones. Invite 
your local editors to the prison and spend time 
with them. See that your staff gives enough time 
to a visiting reporter to ensure that he appreciates 
the reasons and problems and limits of your insti- 
tution. I don’t think you can make good friends 
out of good reporters unless you are willing to tell 
them the whole score. That goes also for the gen- 
eral public with whom that reporter has to play fair. 

A certain institution which I won’t name just 
now had been getting extremely bad public rela- 
tions for many years up until 4 years ago. Then 
the warden established a policy of openhanded 
sincerity with newspaper men and public alike. 
The change in the community attitude was imper- 
ceptable at first. Recently, through one of those un- 
fortunate mix-ups which may happen to anyone at 
any time, an inmate named Black was released in 
place of an inmate named Blake. I leave it to you to 
imagine what the public repercussions of that un- 
fortunate slip-up might have been if it had hap- 
pened 4 years ago. Thanks to the warden’s 4 years 
of careful public relations, no newspaper felt like 
seizing the opportunity to make a cheap sensation 
and laughing stock at that institution’s expense. 

Get such relations with a writer and then, if 
something goes wrong in an institution, he won’t 
hold back from telling it; he can’t, and in the long 
run it wouldn’t be desirable. But he will interpret 
it in a way that is fair to the prison. 

The press is only one way of reaching the gen- 
eral public though. If I were a warden—well, I 
realize it would take me a lifetime to learn how to 
fill such a job—but once I had learned how to per- 
form such duties I would do a few other things as 
well. Public relations does not necessarily mean 
public or personal expenditures of any size. I 
should like to suggest a project which any of you 
ladies and gentlemen could carry through in your 
institutions. This project would result in tens of 
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thousands of dollars worth of really fine, enduring 
public relations and it would cost you but $5 to $10 
at the most. I would get alist of allthe house organs 
and specialized magazines in the entire country— 
the plumbing journals, carpenters’ journals, nurs- 
ing publications, medical and hospital journals, 
electricians’, architects’, farmers’—and I would 
have an article written for each one of those, sub- 
mitted to them by the person on my staff who was 
a specialist in that field. Either in your own insti- 
tution library or in the nearest public library in an 
adjacent large town there are directories listing 
every type of periodical, whether newspaper or 
magazine, of every conceivable special interest and 
kind, all fully indexed with the names of the edi- 
tors and the addresses and full indications of the 
type of news or features that they are interested 
in. All of those publications are clamoring for little 
items to fill their space. A story on farming, or 
carpentry, or hardware, or laundry, or kitchen- 
ware which can be printed with the dateline of a 
prison or perhaps with a by-line indicating that it 
was contributed by one of your prisoners, would 
add considerable interest to any item in the eyes of 
such editors. So I would put my librarian and some 
of my inmates working in the library on kindred 
activities to work on these things. That would be 
an additional and very gratifying tie between them 
and the outside world, besides being of real value 
to you. 

Then I would take the classified part of my tele- 
phone book and I’d make up a list of the different 
professions. And systematically I would cultivate, 
week by week, and month by month, people from 
those various groups. 

In a year I would see to it that I had clergymen, 
university teachers, and university students, in- 
dustrialists, farmers, labor union leaders, labor 


union members, and housewives visit my prison. 
When they arrived I would tell them what they 
were going to see. Then I would let them see it 
freely. They would, if at all possible, eat lunch in 
a corner of the mess hall—the same food your in- 
mates were eating. Before they left I would make 
sure that they knew what they saw and answer all 
their questions. 

And then, when my roof leaked, or a barn caught 
fire, or an inmate working on outside duty walked 
away, I’d find that the story was treated differently 
in the press and that no matter how it might be 
treated in the press a good deal of the public un- 
derstood it anyway. 

This would result in better co-operation for your 
inmates while they were in prison and the easing 
of their reception into civilian life. You might be 
surprised how much it would help also in getting 
support before the legislature in your plans and 
appropriations for the future. 


There Is No Prison Problem Unless .. . 


Just as there is a problem for the penologist in 
putting himself before the layman, there is also 
a problem for this particular layman in presuming 
to put himself before penologists. I couldn’t face 
that problem without saying how much I admire 
and respect the work you people are doing and the 
burden you people are carrying for all the rest of 
us. I feel very strongly that we, on the outside, 
should be made to carry our part of that common 
burden. Criminology is a special science but crim- 
inality is a general misfortune. The problem of 
people in trouble is a family matter. Don’t let the 
rest of us wash our hands of it. To the general 
public there is no prison problem . . . unless you 
tell them about it. 


The battle against crime is a battle on many fronts. The important 
thing is that there should be one master motive controlling all operations. 
It will not do for one division of the army to be sniping at or outflanking 
another, and somebody must keep the enemy from bringing up his rein- 


forcements. 


Those in charge of prisons have a duty to perform, in some ways the 
hardest one of all; but it is not, or should not be, inconsistent with any other 
effort. Police, investigative agencies, courts, probation officers, district at- 
torneys, prison and parole officers, social agencies, and the general public 


all form parts of this army. 


—SANFORD BATES in Prisons and Beyond 
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If I Were a Probation Officer 


By LEo B. BLESSING 
Judge, The Juvenile Court, Parish of Orleans, New Orleans 


VER SINCE and even before the days of Fran- 
cois Villon, the fabled would-be poet king of 
France, conjecturers have dreamed of situa- 

tion possibilities arising from a change of status. 
Experience teaches that, even now in this mun- 
dane existence, it is quite common for all of us to 
say at one time or another “If I were”—ranging 
all the way from “If I were king” to “If I were 
judge.” Already being a judge, I must necessarily 
choose the next best and say, therefore,—“If I 
were a probation officer.” 

Having been, until quite recently (1948), a fed- 
eral probation officer at New Orleans I am, per- 
haps, more in sympathy with the trials and 
tribulations of a probation staff than a court ordi- 
narily is expected to be. It is possible, though, to 
experience a change in the appreciation of the 
respective positions of judge and probation officer 
and it is in light of their relationship to each other 
that these thoughts and observations are offered. 
Although intended primarily for probation officers 
assigned to juvenile courts, the following remarks 
will apply, in almost equal measure, to those work- 
ing with adult offenders: If I were a probation 
officer, I would recognize first that there are four 
relationships that are essential to a well-rounded 
and complete performance of duty: (1) my rela- 
tion to the probationer; (2) my relation to other 
probation officers; (3) my relation to the commu- 
nity; and (4) my relation to the court. 


Relationship to the Probationer 


While not listed in the order of their importance, 
certainly the probation officer’s first duty is to his 
probationer. In most jurisdictions, he is designated 
by provisions in the law to be the representative 
of the child. This is true even though the juvenile 
courts are recognized as being charged with the 
protection of children. It is this trust imposed by 
law that should compel the probation officer to fight 
for what he thinks the juvenile is entitled to or 
needs. Yes, and fight evenif his adversary is (Heav- 
en forbid) the judge. But first, in my preliminary 
investigation which most courts require and many 


1 Epitor’s Note: Judge Blessing’s article, “Your Reward—A Good 
Citizen,” is recommended as worth-while reading. 
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others unfortunately only permit, I would strive 
to view the juvenile’s problem intelligently and 
objectively disregarding the offense but seeking 
the cause underlying its commission. I would 
avoid the too clese identification with the juvenile 
which might rob my recommendations of the es- 
sential objectivity. 

Everyone who has ever worked with children 
recognizes the difficulty of maintaining just the 
right balance in this first contact with the child. 
It calls for skill on the part of the probation officer 
which no other phase of child-care demands. He 
must be sympathetic without bending, under- 
standing without yielding—otherwise he will 
learn little and accomplish less. 

If a court hearing is deemed necessary (as a 
form of therapy which it is considered in some 
jurisdictions), the probation officer should be the 
one to explain to the juvenile why he is being 
brought into court. If I were a probation officer, 
I would not leave this task to the judge because 
quite often it would be handled badly and the ther- 
apeutic value of a court appearance would be lost. 
If, after the investigation and court hearing, the 
probation officer receives the juvenile on probation, 
there is a subtle change that takes place in the 
relationship as it was previously established. Here 
again, the probation officer is required to use skills 
not found nor expected in other child-care workers. 
The very authority of his position in the court is 
quite often a stumbling block to satisfactory rap- 
port. If I were a probation officer I should seek all 
possible help in cementing a firm relationship with 
the probationer for his surest rehabilitation. This 
might even entail re-reading the article I wrote 
for the March 1948 issue of FEDERAL PROBATION 
while still a probation officer.’ You can now under- 
stand there are no lengths to which I would not go 
to develop the qualities necessary for a successful 
job if I were a probation officer. Certainly I would 
seek the assistance of my fellow probation officers 
which brings us to the second of our four phases. 


Relationship to Other Probation Officers 


In all professions and even trades, skills are de- 
veloped and performances are improved by shar- 
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ing experiences and techniques with others in the 
field. This is especially true in the probation field 
because it has only recently been invaded by social 
workers and those specially trained in handling 
people. For most of the 50 years since juvenile 
courts were “invented,” probation staffs serving 
them have been untrained or poorly trained and in 
many cases political appointees. Now, though, rec- 
ognition is being given to the probation officer for 
the special skill and temperament his type of work 
requires. In most probation departments now there 
are several trained workers, each with strengths 
peculiar to the individual. If I were a probation 
officer I would study the strengths of my fellow 
officers and call on them for assistance when indi- 
cated. This calls for a rather frank self-evaluation 
which is not always easy. It is necessary, though, 
to be as frank and brutal with ourselves as we 
might in some instances have to be with our pro- 
bationers. I would consider my case load as only 
a part of the court’s work and feel equally respon- 
sible for the success of my fellow officers. I would 
not “compete” for individual success at the expense 
of my co-worker or his charges, but would freely 
offer my own limited skills to be used for any pro- 
bationer of the court. I would forego a spirit of 
rivalry with my fellow workers, except a healthy 
competition designed to develop each member of 
the staff into a highly efficient arm of the court. 
Probation officers have been referred to as “eyes” 
and “ears” of the court but they can be of service 
only if they remain open for their own develop- 
ment and for the benefit of their charges. 

This relationship should not be confined to fel- 
low probation officers but must be extended to all 
professional workers in the social service field. As, 
perhaps, the newest category of professional case- 
workers, the probation officer must have the sup- 
port of his fellow professionals. Recognition of 
special techniques must come first from those in 
allied activities—the child welfare workers, pro- 
tective agency caseworkers, and foster-care work- 
ers. If I were a probation officer, I would take 
special pains to interpret to other social workers 
the similarities and, more important, the differ- 
ences between probation service and “ordinary” 
casework service. Until these are understood, max- 
imum benefit cannot be derived from a collabora- 
tion of social services. There are definite boundaries 
or limits which define the probation officer’s field 
of maximum efficiency. He should not go outside 
that boundary nor should his territory be invaded 
by another branch of the social services. Still more 


important in the over-all picture is the interpreta- 
tion to the much larger group outside the social 
services. This brings us to the third of our four 
phases—the community. 


Relationship to the Community 


For many years now—ever since nations have 
come into existence on separate continents—there 
has been waged a running battle of words and ideas 
between “isolationists” and “anti-isolationists” or 
“collaborationists.” Those who feel that we as a 
Nation are self-sufficient and self-sustaining and 
“self” everything else would divorce us from all 
contact with the outside world. Believe it or not, 
there are some probation officers who conduct their 
offices along similar lines believing the courts (and 
necessarily their department) to be the sine qua 
non of all social endeavor. Of course, they cannot 
exist any longer than a body in which the main 
artery has been pinched off close to the aorta. Com- 
munity understanding, community acceptance and, 
most important, active community co-operation 
are essential to the success of every probation staff. 

If I were a probation officer I would include in 
my program a campaign the primary purpose of 
which would be interpretation of efforts and ex- 
planation of aims on the level of the community in 
which I worked. Professional workers must realize 
that a community composed of lay people in all 
walks of life does not understand the technical aims 
of probation supervision. They are able, however, 
to recognize results and appreciate effort and es- 


‘pecially so if on a continuous and persistent indivi- 


dual basis. If I were a probation officer, I would 
not be satisfied with sporadic appearances at gath- 
erings of the elite who may never need the services 
of a juvenile court. I would concentrate on the 
larger groups the members of which might some 
day derive benefit from knowledge of the services 
offered by a probation staff in a juvenile court. 
Offhand, I could think of no more important group 
than the parent organizations in all elementary 
schools. Here is the greatest potential user of the 
services of the juvenile court and yet many are 
ignorant that such service even exists in the com- 
munity. Interpretation of services to the commu- 
nity for the benefit of all the members thereof is 
one phase of this important relationship. 
A more important result is the co-operation that 
should result from a clearer understanding of the 
purpose of the probation officer’s work. In the re- 
habilitation of a juvenile or, perhaps, the recon- 
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struction of his environment, the juvenile’s own 
immediate community is an important element in 
the probation officer’s plan. Nothing can be done 
for a juvenile by the probation officer that will not 
be undone or, at least, seriously damaged by an 
unco-operative community. Quite often the success 
of a well-planned program of individual recon- 
struction depends on the understanding co-opera- 
tion of a teacher, a neighbor, a companion, or an 
employer. 

Unless these various components of the com- 
munity are aware of the probation officer and his 
work and, through constant solicitation and inter- 
pretation, become favorably interested, the proba- 
tion officer’s value to the juvenile is lessened 
proportionately. If I were a probation officer, 
therefore, I would “play to the balcony” and thus 
insure a larger audience participation. I would 
conduct a daily search for new resources in the 
community which might help the work of the pro- 
bation department. As the work of the probation 
department became known this development of re- 
sources would become less difficult, quality of serv- 
ice would improve, and successful results would be 
apparent. A lay community understands results 
and their co-operation would thereby increase so 
that the probation officer then would be in a won- 
derful circle of which he is the chicken who pre- 
ceded the egg. And so we come to the last of our 
four phases—the probation officer and his court. 


Relationship to the Court 


The term “court” is used interchangeably on oc- 
casions to mean only the judge thereof and again 
the entire juvenile judicial system including the 
clerks, deputies, and officers. The probation officer 
must first of all be a harmonious element of the 
entire judicial group. He must extend to and re- 
ceive from other members of the court family un- 
derstanding co-operation so that the entire success 
of the court may be obtained. He must realize 
that other functions of the court though 
legalistic in nature are essential to its operation 
under law. Probation officers more than anyone 
else must realize that the juvenile court, while 
functioning in great part as a social agency, is 
essentially a “court”—-set up in the law and bound 
by the provisions of law. Regulations cannot ex- 
ceed the bounds set by such provisions even though 
the judge and the probation officer recognize the 
restrictive limitations of such provisions. It is nec- 
essary then that the probation officer accord to the 


other phases of court operation a proper respect 
and consideration for their necessity. While the 
probation officer is perhaps the most important 
spoke in the juvenile court wheel (the judge ex- 
cepted, of course), he should recognize that he is 
not the hub and should conduct himself accord- 
ingly. This is particularly true where probation 
officers are trained professional workers sur- 
rounded by lay persons chosen by reason of their 
political strength rather than their sincerity of 
purpose or usefulness to the program. 

In order for a court to run smoothly there can 
be no interdepartmental jealousy or condescension. 
If I were a probation officer, I would accept all 
members of the court family as a necessary ad- 
junct to the success of my own work and I would 
not, because of professional standing, greater edu- 
cation, or more liberal pay scale, look down on less 
trained or less fortunate members of my court. 

I would least of all look down on the judge. You 
think this is not possible? You who are probation 
officers, examine your consciences and determine 
just how you feel toward any juvenile judge you 
know. Perhaps you are justified in feeling as you 
do but quite a few juvenile court judges have 
enough technical knowledge also to be good proba- 
tion officers. This is revealed more and more in 
discussions among judges at the various gatherings 
of the National Council of Juvenile Court Judges. 
The development of the probation field in social 
casework attests most eloquently to the more in- 
telligent understanding juvenile court judges are 
now bringing to the bench. 

There has been too much misunderstanding on 
the part of both probation officers and judges 
concerning the functions and responsibilities of 
each office. In the efficient operation of a juvenile 
court the probation officer has duties to perform 
which should be understood equally as well by the 
judge. He should be permitted and even encour- 
aged to perform such duties without interference 
by the judge and in his professional capacity he is 
entitled to respect equal to that accorded any other 
professional person using the court. Too often 
judges are guilty of an overbearing attitude to- 
ward their probation officers, the foundation of 
which can only be lack of respect and professional 
recognition. But quite often, too, this is a direct re- 
sult of the behavior and demeanor of the offended 
probation officer. If I were a probation officer I 
would conduct myself at all times in a professional 
manner, being courteous but never groveling, re- 
spectful but never subservient. I would strive to 
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develop self-respect so that I could command the 
respect of the judge. I would discuss but never 
argue my cases, believing always that the judge 
is at least as intelligent as I, if not as well trained. 
When asked for recommendations I would give 
them honestly and frankly without attempting to 
sell at the expense of objectivity. As judge of a 
juvenile court I require recommendations from my 
probation staff with a prehearing discussion of 
background and reasons for such recommenda- 
tions. I do not always follow the course recom- 
mended and as a professional courtesy to my pro- 
bation staff I, in turn, give reasons. This builds 
mutual respect and encourages loyalty. Without 
either, no court can be successful. The probation 
officer must realize that he has performed his duty 
to the court, the probationer, and the community 
when his recommendation is made. He has then 
fulfilled all responsibility attendant to the duties 
of his office. The next and, perhaps, ultimate re- 
sponsibility belongs to the judge. In taking office 
he also took an oath to decide matters to the best 
of his ability and in conscience he is bound to 
render the decision which to him seems just and 
also in keeping with the law. Sincethe responsibility 
for decisions is his, the ultimate decision also 
should be his. If it is an unwise one, the judge 
must pay for his lack of wisdom—in sleepless 
nights, in public criticism, and even in failure to 
return to office. 

The probation officer, therefore, should be sat- 
isfied to have performed his function and should 
not be concerned with making court decisions. If 
I were a probation officer, I would recognize my 
judge’s ability to think clearly, I would present 


my case so that he can secure a true picture of the 
problem, make my recommendation as I believe it 
should be made, and then accept the court’s deci- 
sion without question and with a spirit of under- 
standing and co-operation. 


Pride of Accomplishment 


If I were a probation officer I also would go 
further and develop a fierce pride in the accom- 
plishment of my department. I would believe that 
every right-thinking juvenile court judge is in- 
terested in developing a “good” juvenile court in 
his community. I would acknowledge the judge’s 
inability to do this alone and would pledge my 
strengths and my efforts to reach this common 
goal. The services which a juvenile court and its 
probation department contribute to a community 
are so intangible as to make it extremely difficult 
to secure community acceptance and co-operation. 
It is necessary for juvenile courts to sell them- 
selves to the community in order to insure the 
necessary consideration so vital to a “good” court. 
In many communities financial support in muni- 
cipal budgets and appropriations depends on the 
knowledge the community has of the court and its 
functions. The judge alone can see a comparatively 
few people and is like a voice crying in the wilder- 
ness. It is the duty, therefore, of the probation 
officer to stand shoulder to shoulder with his judge 
in this fight for community acceptance, community 
support, community co-operation, and community 
understanding, all of which are necessary in the 
proper development of a juvenile court program. 
I would so act if I were a probation officer—how 
about you? 


Probation as a form of treatment has a very poor chance to succeed 
unless care is exercised in selecting those to whom it shall be applied. The 
presentence investigations are the most important aid to the court in this 
selective process. The recognition of individual treatment and consideration 
should be the basis for any presentence investigation. 


—JUDGE F. RYAN DUFFY 
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If I Were a Judge 


By CHARLES H. BOSWELL 
Chief Probation Officer, Juvenile Court of Marion County, Indianapolis 


OSCOE POUND, Dean Emeritus of Harvard 
R Law School, made the statement that “It 

seems to me significant that the two outstand- 
ing achievements of American criminal justice— 
the juvenile court and probation—have to do pri- 
marily with preventive justice.” The work and 
interest of judges, particularly juvenile court 
judges, have made these two achievements possi- 
ble. Without the help of the judiciary the juvenile 
court movement never would have succeeded. As 
it is, corrective justice is fast becoming a reality 
in most communities. Judges have set as their goal 
a dynamic justice for youth which concerns itself 
with the correction and prevention of delinquency 
rather than a system which remains static and in- 
operative until youth falls within the machinery of 
criminal law. 

During recent years my experience in the cor- 
rectional field has been in the probation depart- 
ment of a juvenile court. Thus, as my ideas are 
expressed on the subject of this article, it will be 
well to remember that I also know, by being a 
personal witness, that in most large cities the ju- 
venile court judge is the most harrassed of all 
judges. He is subjected to great pressures by law- 
enforcement officers, politicians, complaining 
neighbors, distressed parents, and self-styled au- 
thorities in the correctional field. His telephone 
rings day and night as people call upon him to 
serve the community at all hours. In practically all 
communities, he is underpaid and seldom can look 
forward to even a modest retirement pension plan. 
The quarters assigned to his court are usually 
dark, dreary, dilapidated quarters. The job of the 
juvenile court judge is believed by many to be the 
most difficult and vexing as well as the most im- 
portant of all judgeships. With these thoughts 
I shall consider mainly those practices which 
hinder further development of the juvenile court 
movement and which create problems for the 
court’s staff. Probation officers have told me, when 
I have discussed the subject matter of this article 
with them, that many of the contemplated recom- 
mendations would be applicable to other courts. 
Judges are the last group of people who would 
want to rest on their laurels; rather they are in- 
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dividuals who want toimprove their performances. 
For that reason I was happy to accept the assign- 
ment of writing this article. 


A Guiding Principle 


If I were a judge, my guiding principle would 
be that the court be operated for the convenience 
of juveniles, parents, witnesses, and attorneys 
rather than for the convenience of the judge. Pro- 
bation officers’ chief complaint about judges is 
that they do not start court on time. It is the duty 
of a court to assist its clients in the solution of 
their problems and not to add to the burdens of the 
distressed people the court is called upon to serve. 
However, it is far too common for clients, attor- 
neys, witnesses, and probation officers to be forced 
to spend 2 or more hours waiting in the courtroom 
for a case to be called. In a midwestern city re- 
cently a mother of nine children wept as she ex- 
plained to her probation officer that while waiting 
for the case of her delinquent son to be called she 
was worried about what three of her younger chil- 
dren would do for lunch since she would be unable 
to return home by noon. The case of her 15-year- 
old son had been scheduled for 9:30, and she had 
been told that the hearing would not last more 
than an hour. The hearing judge arrived in court 
at 10:45 instead of at 9:00, which was the usual 
starting time for court sessions. After arriving, 
the judge found it more important to visit for al- 
most a half hour with a visiting politician prior to 
taking the bench. The distressed mother was so 
upset over the lateness of the hour that she was 
unable to concentrate on the proceedings. An im- 
migrant whose understanding of the English lan- 
guage was not good, she needed to have a hearing 
under almost ideal conditions in order to benefit 
by it. 

Often court hearings fail to serve their purpose 
when clients, other interested parties, and attor- 
neys have been upset by long, unnecessary delays. 
In the correctional process as well as in business 
our services are more effective if we render them 
with promptness and consideration for the needs 
of others. Time is an important asset for all people, 
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and it is wrong for any judge to waste it need- 
lessly. One attorney, after waiting for more than 
an hour for a juvenile court referee who was ob- 
- viously late arriving at court, remarked: “This is 
just plain bad manners for the referee to keep 
people waiting. It is worse than keeping guests 
waiting who have been invited to his home.” 


Friendly Approach 


If I were serving as a judge of a juvenile court, 
once a hearing begins I would attempt to convey 
the impression that I was a friendly, interested, 
and sincere person. Everything possible would be 
done to avoid formality and to make the interested 
parties realize that they were among friends. Of- 
ten this can be accomplished if the judge will smile 
and greet the interested parties in a pleasant man- 
ner. This form of greeting will make both parents 
and children less fearful and more willing to ex- 
press themselves freely in the court hearing. 
Throughout the hearing particular care should be 
exercised that anything which smacks of criminal 
court procedures be avoided ; for example, the word 
“hearing” rather than “trial” should always be 
used in a juvenile court. Furthermore, legal terms 
which are confusing to children and their parents 
should be eliminated, and all aspects of the hear- 
ing should be explained in simple, clear, and con- 
cise language. 

As a judge, I always would keep in mind the 
element of time during the hearing and would not 
require witnesses to remain in attendance through 
lengthy proceedings when it was unnecessary. By 
being considerate of all parties the court will be 
in a much better position to gain their full co- 
operation and voluntary attendance in the future. 
The wisdom of calling professional people, such as 
medical authorities, as soon as possible is appar- 
ent. By following this procedure, the court im- 
presses witnesses by these personal considerations 
and they are spared the inconvenience of being 
away from their business or profession for a long 
period of time. 


“Don’t’s” for Judges 


When I discussed this article with probation of- 
ficers attending the Indiana Probation and Parole 
Association’s annual meeting held in May of this 
year, one chief probation officer suggested that it 


1 Report and Surveys of the State Penal and Correctional Survey Com- 
mission (State of Indiana), November 1948, pp. 39-40. 

2 Co-operation in Crime Control, National Probation Association Year- 
book, 1944, pp. 31-32. 


might be helpful if I listed some important “don’t’s” 
for judges. Judges understand the importance of 
“don’t’s” when discussing certain forms of behav- 
ior with juveniles and adults and this probation 
officer explained that surely judges would under- 
stand a list of “don’t’s” from their friendly and 
interested critics. This proposal has merit in that 
it is a simple and clear way of letting judges know 
what probation officers are thinking. 

My first “don’t” to judges would be: Don’t play 
politics in court! Juvenile court judges, to my 
knowledge, seldom respond to political pressure 
exerted to keep a child or an adult from a correc- 
tional institution. However, strong, narrow, par- 
tisan politics often raises its ugly head when 
appointments to the professional staff of the court 
are being considered. In Indiana unreasonable par- 
tisan politics have really been the curse of many 
courts employing probation officers. A recent penal 
survey made by the National Probation and Parole 
Association stated :1 


In most counties visited, the probation officers said 
frankly that their positions were political and that they 
expect to be turned out of office when a judge of the 
opposite political party comes in. Some of the judges 
also stated frankly that they choose their probation offi- 
cers for political reasons. A judge in one of the larger 
counties says that since he is an elective official he must 
appoint probation officers who control votes. In other 
counties where the judges have not taken this position 
so frankly, the probation officers nevertheless have ad- 
mitted that their appointments were political. This pros- 
titution of probation to the uses of party politics has 
been one of the most, perhaps the most serious obstacle 
to the improvement of probation service in Indiana. 


Judges should consider carefully one of the late 
Chief Justice Charles Evans Hughes’ last public 
utterances when he stated, speaking of appointing 
probation officers: ‘There is no room here for mere 
place hunters or political derelicts.” Playing poli- 
tics with the welfare of children and their families 
is the worst kind of practice which a court could 
follow. 

Judges throughout the country will be interested 
in knowing what another judge has to say on this 
subject. In his paper entitled, “Speaking as One 
Judge to Another,” Judge Paul W. Alexander ex- 
plained that there was a way out;? 


But are we forever doomed to endure the curse of 
politics in the juvenile court? Isn’t there somebody, some- 
where who can do something about it? Yes, there is. And 
we don’t have to look outside the courts! It’s the judge 
himself! And I don’t mean simply by his raising his 
voice and inveighing against the iniquities of the ma- 
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chinery in whose cogs he appears to be so inexorably 
caught. 

There are case histories to show that it is still possible 
for a lawyer to be elected to the juvenile court without 
having his hands tied by political obligations to reward 
the faithful and in spite of positive campaign promises 
to make his professional appointments strictly on the 
merit basis regardless of party affiliation, creed or resi- 
dence, (I have learned that one of the unpardonable poli- 
tical sins is to employ a nonresident. The way to lick 
that is to bring in such good ones that their popularity 
offsets the job hunter’s wrath.) And there are case his- 
tories to show that a judge can be re-elected in spite of 
his refusal to reward the faithful (who probably thought 
he was just kidding and couldn’t possibly have meant 
what he said) and in spite of his having distributed his 
patronage strictly on the merit basis. In short, there are 
case histories to bear out the truth of the old maxim that 
“After all, the best politics is a good job well done.” 


Protect the Child 


The second “don’t” involves a practice in some 
courts which is most disturbing to anyone who has 
ever witnessed it. This matter involves permitting 
children to air testimony which is derogatory to 
the character of the parents or permitting children 
to be present when parents are being told of their 
shortcomings in candid terms by the court. There- 
fore, it is important to the success of any court 
not to participate in a practice which may weaken 
the confidence, love, and faith a child may have in 
his parents, even though those parents may have 
been guilty of gross neglect. Nothing can be more 
cruel for children than to require them to listen to 
a detailed description of their parents’ failings. 

Do not respond to a hostile child with hostility 
would be my third “don’t” if I were a judge. Chil- 
dren are sometimes brazenly defiant at the court 
hearing, but it is never wise for a judge to become 
infected by the anger or belligerence of a juvenile. 
The understanding judge realizes that this hostil- 
ity is more often than not generated by fear and 
frustration. Under the best of circumstances it is 
difficult to help a hostile child, and we all know 
that a hostile judge can rarely be helpful. It is de- 
sirable for a juvenile to feel that the judge will 
not let him down if he does succeed in making good 
and that while the judge is against wrongdoing, 
he is not against the wrongdoer. Unfortunately all 
judges do not realize that when a juvenile is 
brought in for a court hearing the judge becomes 
a very important part of the environment of the 
juvenile. It is truly tragic when the attitude of the 
judge toward the delinquent fails to show under- 
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standing, for then the judge becomes an obstacle 
to the rehabilitation of the juvenile offender. There 
is little chance, when the judge’s attitude is im- 
proper, for the court to prescribe the correct plan 
of treatment. It is virtually impossible to exag- 
gerate the importance of the judge’s attitude to- 
ward his task in any court. 


No Sermons, Please 


Another important “don’t”—don’t rely on a 
mere scolding or “bawling out” to accomplish much 
with an immature, misdirected, and unhappy 
youngster who is brought before you in court. Any 
judge who depends on lecturing to accomplish the 
results for which juvenile courts were established 
is defeated before he starts. It is unreasonable to 
expect to reform parents or change youngsters by 
a sermon. While making an address in Indianapolis 
recently, Judge Gustav L. Schramm of the Alle- 
gheny County Juvenile Court in Pittsburgh stated 
that “Many children appearing before me in ju- 
venile court have been given ‘hell’ by experts with- 
out results prior to their referral to court. For that 
reason it seems futile to me to pursue the same 
course of action.” 

In his article, “Helpful Practices in Juvenile 
Court Hearings,” Judge Walter H. Beckham de- 
scribes the positive approaches which a judge can 
make in assisting the children and parents who 
appear before him. The following paragraph from 
Judge Beckham’s article gives us a significant clue 
to follow in our efforts to establish an effective 
juvenile court program :* 


Before becoming a juvenile court judge I practiced 
law for several years but, like most lawyers, had very 
little experience with juvenile court practice. Conse- 
quently, when I became judge of a juvenile court my 
first thought was to conduct the court so as to make it 
‘look’ and ‘act’ like other ‘regular’ courts. I soon learned, 
however, that juvenile courts, or hearings involving ju- 
veniles, are and should be entirely different in many 
ways if best results are to be obtained. Such a court is, 
in fact, more a court of human relations than a court 
of law. Recognition of this by the judge, even in little 
things, often may determine the difference between suc- 
cess or failure in a given case, as measured by final re- 
sults with the juvenile and parents involved. 


Unreasonable Probation Conditions 


This leads us to our fifth “don’t.” Don’t demand 
that either youngsters or adults meet unreasonable 
probation conditions, Any judge who believes that 
delinquent children in their middle and late ’teens 
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should remain in their homes after dark has for- 
gotten his own adolescent years. Requiring young- 
sters to be home early every evening is only ex- 
tending an invitation to youngsters to violate their 
probation conditions. It is also unrealistic to ex- 
pect to separate two boys who live next door to 
each other or to expect a 17-year-old boy to give 
up smoking when he has had the habit for over 2 
years. The condition of requiring youngsters to at- 
tend church is also one frowned upon by probation 
officers. This kind of requirement tends to associ- 
ate the church with a punitive institution. Of 
course, we all want youngsters to have religious 
experiences, but compulsory church attendance is 
not the way to achieve that goal. In fact, it is more 
likely to turn the youngster away fromchurch than 
it is to get him to seek the aid of church leaders of 
his own volition. Probation conditions can be made 
positive and reasonable in nature. Casework serv- 
ices always will be more successful if the condi- 
tions are kept at a minimum. 


Probation Officer Is a Professional Worker 


In many courts one finds trained, experienced, 
and intelligent probation officers who make thor- 
ough studies prior to the submission of reports to 
their judges. For that reason it is highly desirable 
that judges do not fail to utilize to the fullest ex- 
tent the information which their probation officer 
has acquired about a given case. Most progressive 
juvenile courts now favor a prehearing conference 
between the judge and the probation officer before 
juvenile cases are heard. This is the best way of 
insuring a meaningful hearing for both the juve- 
nile and his parents. If this practice is followed, it 
will be unnecessary for the judge to thumb through 
a summary prepared by the probation officer while 
the juvenile case is being heard in order to be in- 
formed on the situation before him. By reading 
the summary carefully and consulting with his 
probation officer prior to the hearing, the court is 
placed in a good position to render a valuable and 
needed service at the time of the hearing. Further- 
more, if they care to do a little research on their 
own, judges will learn to value more highly the ad- 
vice and recommendation of their probation offi- 
cers than the advice of well-meaning attorneys, 
expensively-dressed parents, close friends of the 
judges, or other interested parties who have not 
approached the problems of the juvenile with the 
same objectivity which characterizes the work of 
a well-qualified probation officer. Too many judges 


have permitted carefully developed probation plans 
to be upset by attorneys whose only real interest 
in the case is their fees. Some judges have learned 
how much respect and confidence they build up in 
their probation officers when they are treated as 
professional people whose interest in the success 
of the court and the welfare of children is as great 
as the most competent members of the bar. 
Probation officers believe it unwise for a judge 
to use a correctional institution as a threat or as 
a club over the head of the juvenile offender. Noth- 
ing is really accomplished by these threats because 
in the majority of cases the juvenile understands 
quite well how far a court can go in permitting 
him to retain his freedom in the community. These 
threats when used are as futile as a judge’s advis- 
ing a juvenile with anI.Q. of below 80 that he could 
make grades of “A” and “B” in school if he would 


only try. 


Rehabilitation Is a Slow Process 


A “don’t” which logically follows the one of not 
using threats has to do with the expectations of 
some courts for youngsters and their parents “to 
make good” overnight. This expectation has led 
some judges to admonish children by saying, “If 
you don’t stay out of trouble, it will be too bad for 
you when you appear before me again.” It is not 
possible for probation officers to repair in a short 
time the damage which has been done to a child 
over a period of 15 to 16 years. Often a year or 
two is required for a qualified probation officer 
with adequate community resources to help juve- 
niles work out their problems satisfactorily. This 
means that there may be a return to delinquent 
conduct on the part of juvenile offenders from 
time to time before the probation plan succeeds. 
Fortunately, most of these violations will not con- 
stitute a menace to the community’s welfare. 
Furthermore, it often appears wiser to give juve- 
niles more than “just one chance” on probation 
than it is to use a correctional institution where 
the juveniles’ problems are more likely to become 
intensified rather than corrected. 


Other “Don’t’s” 


Other “don’t’s” can be summarized briefly: 

Don’t fail to participate in the development of 
community facilities which will help to prevent 
juvenile delinquencies and make the community 
a better place in which to live. 

Don’t overlook the advisability of using citizen 
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groups in the strengthening of the court’s own 
program. 

In the course of protecting children and their 
parents from unfavorable publicity, do not fail 
to use human interest stories which will not dam- 
age the clients but which will point up unmet 
needs in the community, such as poor housing, no 
mental hygiene facilities, a dearth of recreational 
resources in highly-delinquent areas, and others. 

Don’t make the mistake which one judge made 
of requesting the probation officer to make a 
recommendation in open court when the court 
knew from the social investigation that commit- 
ment was recommended by the probation officer. 
In this instance the probation officer made his 
recommendation but the judge continued the boy 
on probation! You can imagine what kind of 
rapport the probation officer had with this par- 
ticular juvenile. 

Don’t use the detention home for children need- 
lessly, and do not permit other community agen- 
cies to use it as a dumping ground. Some social 


agencies have to be prodded when they permit 
children active with them to spend months and 
months in detention when satisfactory plans could 
have been made after a short period of detention if 
“detention cases” had been given priority. 

Do not expect your probation officers to be able 
to accomplish a full and adequate social investi- 
gation overnight. The social study is a time-con- 
suming matter, and the probation officer will be 
happy to devote more than a normal working day 
in making the services of your court successful. 
Judge, your competent probation officers are as 
desirous as you are to complete the assigned social 
investigations promptly, and you can help them by 
not keeping them waiting for an hour or longer 
the next time they have cases scheduled for court. 

If the recommendations suggested in this paper 
were carried out by all juvenile court judges, the 
phenomenal growth which has characterized the 
juvenile court movement would continue, and 
the services of the court would be progressively 
more effective. 


Impressions of Correctional Practices 
in the United States 


By PAUL CORNIL, PH.D. 
Secretary General, Ministry of Justice, Brussels, Belgium 


0 UNDERSTAND a penal system of a country one 
[['stouta be acquainted with the customs and 

the ways of living of its inhabitants. The 
forms of crime are closely associated with the social 
organization of a country. The repression of crime 
also is influenced by the attitude of its people. The 
severity of the prison system is appraised by com- 
paring it with the standard of living of the aver- 
age citizen outside the institution. That is the 
reason why a foreign visitor cannot pass judgment 
on the American penal system without comparing 
it with the American society. 

I live in a country where society is settled and 
fixed in classes, where it is not usual to address an 
unknown person on the street or on a train and to 
exchange impressions or to give him details about 
your personal affairs. I was, therefore, rather sur- 
prised during my two visits to the United States 
in 1927 and in 1948 by the facility of the social 


contacts, by the social spirit, and by the kind 
hospitality we enjoyed. 

But on the other hand I was impressed by a cer- 
tain roughness displayed in some activities. Foot- 
ball is not a game for delicate children! When I 
tried to enter a New York subway during rush 
hours, I had to take part in a real fight! That spirit 
of roughness also can be found in the treatment 
of criminals. But it cannot be denied that the treat- 
ment of criminals is generally viewed in the United 
States with generosity and social spirit. The crim- 
inal is to be punished, but he is also to be helped 
and readjusted to his community. When I visited 
an institution, accompanied by the warden, I was 
impressed by the direct simplicity with which he 
spoke to the inmates we met on our way. Instead 
of requiring the rigid salute still practiced in many 
European institutions he responded with a mere 
“hello” and few kind words. 
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And though lynching has become exceptional, 
the toughness of the pioneer is still apparent in 
some cases of third degree—which is officially con- 
demned—and also in the positive, matter of fact, 
but rather rough way of treating a criminal when 
he is arrested and admitted to prison. On the whole, 
this attitude toward the newly arrested criminal 
is the same in most countries. Mob reactions after 
a recently committed crime and eagerness of the 
police to discover the criminal are part of the ex- 
planation but nevertheless do not justify lynching 
or the third degree. 

A striking feature of American prisons is their 
size. To us for whom, in peacetime at least, 500 
is a maximum capacity, we are impressed to see 
prisons with 1,000, 3,000, and even 5,000 prisoners. 
We must not forget that we are in a big country 
and also in a country where bigness is considered 
as being in itself a special quality. 

The study of the penal system in another coun- 
try is always stimulating. One sees different meth- 
ods applied and different approaches to problems. 
He reflects upon situations in his own country, 
comparing them with what he has seen. For 
instance, when I see in a foreign country that 
the food served to the prisoners is of better quality 
than what we serve or is served more appealingly, 
I wonder why we do not improve our standard in 
that regard. But then I have to take into account 
the standards of living in my country. We have to 
consider not only the customs and habits of the 
community but also the food standards of the aver- 
age citizen. This is one of the difficulties in inter- 
national meetings concerning the treatment of 
criminals. General principles may be agreed on but 
the application has to be adapted to each country. 

I shall now give my general impressions of the 
juvenile courts, probation systems, and prisons I 
have seen in the United States. I ask you to con- 
sider them as personal reactions to what I have 
observed. 


Juvenile Courts 


The United States juvenile court is now 50 
years old and the idea of special treatment for ju- 
venile delinquents is generally accepted. This es- 
tablished idea accordingly has lost much of its 
pioneer spirit and the incentive for progress there- 
fore is somewhat lessened. When these courts were 
created there was a tendency to organize auxiliary 
services for the investigation and treatment of 
cases under the direct authority of the court. Now 


that social and medical agencies are established to 
take over these tasks, to examine cases, and to un- 
dertake treatment, some authorities believe that 
the court should limit its action to the legal side of 
the problem and rely upon social agencies for the 
tasks of investigation and treatment. 

After all, this tendency appears to be sound. A 
court should not act as a medical and social agency, 
especially when organizations for these specialized 
services already exist. On the other hand, the ad- 
vantages of placing the auxiliary services under 
the authority of the court is to place the emphasis 
on the medical and social side of the treatment of 
juvenile delinquents. By separating the auxiliary 
services from the court, it is feared that the juve- 
nile court judge would tend to take a mere legal- 
istic view of his task. 


The Youth Authority 


A more profound change in the philosophy of 
the juvenile court is the recent tendency to create 
“Youth Authorities” which are special bodies with 
broad powers to direct the treatment of juvenile 
offenders. Under the Youth Authority the various 
phases of the treatment of juvenile delinquents are 
more closely co-ordinated. It cannot be denied that 
the responsibility for the punishment and re-edu- 
cation of an individual cannot be divided into parts. 
If the police, the probation service, the court, the 
institutions, the parole board, and the parole agent 
are acting separately and under different methods 
and concepts, the individual who is exposed to 
these varying practices will be very poorly treated 
and it will not be surprising if the result obtained 
is disappointing. Therefore, an effort should be 
made to co-ordinate all treatment processes. 

Also, the Youth Authority, an administrative 
body, takes over part of the judge’s work. I shall 
not go further into the question here, not having 
been able to visit California. The recently enacted 
and more limited law of Massachusetts was not 
yet in operation when I last visited that State. 


Probation 


Probation also has become an established method 
of treatment. Probation services have grown con- 
siderably in 20 years in both juvenile and adult 
courts. But their practices differ in various juris- 
dictions. In some the appointment of probation 
officers is still influenced by political motives re- 
sulting in insufficient professional qualifications. 
Another all too frequent weakness of probation 
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services is the excessive case load of the officers, 
some having to supervise up to 100, 150, or even 
200 cases. Needless to say, in such cases probation 
becomes a mere formality, and the results are 
necessarily poor. 

The most striking and promising development 
to a foreign observer is the federal probation serv- 
ice, now under the able leadership of Richard A. 
Chappell. Its high standards have resulted in large 
use of probation by federal courts. 

Among the other probation services with which 
I came in contact and which deserve mention are 
the Court of General Sessions in New York City 
directed by Irving Halpern and the Newark (N. J.) 
probation service headed by Joseph P. Murphy. 

Two probation practices strike me as worthy of 
note: the opportunity for the division of investi- 
gation and supervision responsibilities and the 
merging of probation and parole supervision into 
one service. 

The division of a probation service into an in- 
vestigation department and a supervision depart- 
ment is a much discussed topic. Several arguments 
may be brought forward in favour of that system. 
To conduct a thorough and complete investigation 
an officer must be quick, alert, not easily “fooled,” 
and possess a penetrating mind. He must be able 
to give a complete picture of the case, to diagnose 
it, and to suggest the needed treatment. The super- 
vising officer on the other hand must be a counselor. 
With patience and understanding he must follow 
the conduct of his client and try to influence him. 
It is easy to see that those two functions require 
different qualities and different talents. Moreover, 
there is a practical argument in favour of the divi- 
sion of functions. The investigator often must be 
present in court on the case. The supervising offi- 
cer if free from investigation responsibilities may 
devote his full time to supervision. 

If those arguments are impressive, those against 
the system are even more conclusive. The division 
of responsibilities necessitates contact with the 
client by two officers. If the first one has gained 
his confidence it is not certain that the second offi- 
cer will be equally accepted by his client. The im- 
pressions of the investigator may not be shared 
by the supervising officer and he is then confronted 
with the impossible task of applying a plan of 
treatment although he does not believe in its effec- 
tiveness. 

Aside from that argument there is a geographi- 
cal motive for not separating the two functions. 
Except in very densely populated areas such as 


New York City or Newark where the two func- 
tions are separated, it is very impractical to have 
investigators and supervising officers covering the 
same areas. That seems to be the reason why the 
specialization of the two functions does not gain 
ground. 

Twenty years ago, when I first studied probation 
in the United States, there was a firm belief that 
probation and parole services should be completely 
separated. Probation, it was said, is the treatment 
of a person who has not been in prison, whereas 
parole is the completion of a prison sentence—a 
transition between imprisonment and free life. The 
ideas have changed since then and now I find that 
many are reconciled to merging both services and 
of having agents acting both as probation and pa- 
role officers. In the federal probation districts, 
however, it would be quite impractical and expen- 
sive to have separate parole agents. 

But there is a more basic justification for the 
merger of the two services, according to the Na- 
tional Probation and Parole Association. Proba- 
tion and parole supervision, after all, are both 
forms of social treatment requiring the use of 
social casework methods. Both have to rely upon 
the good will of the client to be successful. Both 
are applicable not only to the client but also to his 
family, his employer, etc. Therefore there are more 
reasons to unite than to separate these two social 
services. This observation is of special interest to 
my country where a draft probation bill is under 
discussion providing for a probation service as an 
extension of our prison social service. The provi- 
sions of the bill correspond to the federal probation 
and parole service and organizes probation and 
parole on a national scale. 


Prisons 


I visited American prisons for the first time in 
1927. When I saw them for the second time, in 
1948, some striking changes had taken place. I 
realized it immediately when, soon after landing, 
I attended the Congress of the American Prison 
Association, at Boston, under the active leadership 
of E. R. Cass, general secretary. 

As far as methods are concerned, two ideas seem 
to have grown in the United States prison systems 
during those 20 years. First, the idea of “classifi- 
cation” which had its beginning with the classifica- 
tion clinic at Sing Sing and now has become almost 
generally accepted as a basis for penal treatment; 
and secondly, the more recent introduction into 
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the prison regime of the psychological methods of 
treatment known as “group therapy” or “group 
analysis.” 

Open institutions.—Progressively we have 
grown away from the idea that a penal institution 
should be a walled, barred, and closed construction. 
In several countries we see prisons where the re- 
straint is more a psychological than a physical one. 
The prisoner remains in the institution because he 
is willing to stay there. 

A decisive step was taken in 1930 by Sanford 
Bates, then director of the federal prison system, 
and continued by his successor James V. Bennett, 
when that system was reorganized according to 
the degree of security needed for each group of 
prisoners. Since then, more reforms have been 
achieved in that field. In New York State I have 
visited an open institution where prisoners are 
admitted after having been selected by a member 
of the staff in the State prisons. Very few escape. 
There are similar examples in Switzerland, in Eng- 
land, and in my own country. 

What is the reason for the success of this sys- 
tem? One explanation is the contrast between the 
open institutions and the closed prisons existing in 
the same prison service. The closed prisons remind 
the prisoner that he will have to serve his sentence 
there if he does not behave or if he escapes and is 
rearrested. Another explanation is the fact that a 
good many prisoners admit their guilt and accept 
their sentence. Men will stay in the place desig- 
nated especially when they are emotionally well- 
balanced, have family responsibilities, and there 
is a good group spirit created by the staff. 

Inside cells —A striking feature of American 
prisons is the use of “inside cells,” still prevalent 
in many institutions and even in some of the re- 
cently built federal prisons. We do not have that type 
of prison architecture in Belgium, nor is it in usein 
most of the European countries. When I questioned 
the necessity of continuing that method, I realized 
that it was not considered obsolete nor inconven- 
ient. At first sight it gives to the visitor a disagree- 
able impression. The iron grilles create an atmos- 
phere of a zoological garden, especially when idle 
prisoners are standing near the door looking 
through iron bars. 

The justifications for such methods of confine- 
ment are the following. First and foremost there 
is the need for security. Inside cells are used in the 
maximum security institutions to prevent escapes. 
The fact that they do not have windows nor outside 
walls in the cells makes escape more difficult. Also, 


control by the staff is easier and more direct than 
in a section with outside cells. But if this advan- 
tage is of value for the most dangerous criminals, 
from the point of view of escape I cannot see why 
it is necessary to apply such a system to hundreds 
of prisoners, many of whom are not dangerous. 

Secondly, the cost of the inside cell system is 
lower. It is related that the first inside cells were 
built by a contractor trying to reduce expenses. 
But at what cost did he reach that goal! Confine- 
ment, if it means something, aims to separate the 
inmates from each other. With the inside cell sys- 
tem separation is purely physical (provided each 
cell is occupied by one man only), but communica- 
tion and conversation from one cell to another are 
rendered quite easy. If that is so, I do not see the 
good of it, especially for prisoners on remand or 
for prisoners undergoing disciplinary punishment. 
In one institution I visited, in the section reserved 
for punished prisoners, I saw half a dozen pun- 
ished men placed in inside cells, each displaying a 
stubborn and aggressive attitude. I can imagine 
the effect upon each other with their rebellious 
attitude. 

I accept even less the use of inside cells for pris- 
oners sentenced to death. A row of men awaiting 
execution behind their barred gates, observing 
each other’s reactions at each hour of the day and 
night must become unbearable. 

Dormitories.—In many new institutions some 
of the inmates sleep in dormitories. The dormitory 
is used only for prisoners who are not escape risks 
nor dangerous from the point of view of morality. 
The dormitory does not allow any privacy and 
in institutions where the inmates are living to- 
gether the whole day long they would prefer to 
retire to their own room when the day is over. 

Cubicles.—In a few institutions an attempt is 
made to remedy the lack of privacy of dormitories 
by building light partitions separating the beds 
and forming “cubicles” in which each man sleeps. 
This is an imperfect form of separation which 
hampers the supervision of the men and hardly 
remedies the evils of the dormitory. 

Outside cells.—After all, the outside cell remains 
the best method for the sleeping accommodations 
of the average prisoner. The cost of building and 
maintenance may be somewhat higher, but the out- 
side cell gives the inmate a place for himself where 
he is allowed to keep his personal belongings, to 
display his family photographs, and to be left 
alone at certain hours of the day and during the 
night. 
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Classification 


Classification has become a recognized practice 
in the modern American prison system. The ex- 
pression “classification” is badly chosen for it not 
only relates to the designation of the institution or 
the section of the institution where the prisoner is 
to be treated but also includes the individual treat- 
ment of the prisoner during his sentence. 

Under “classification” an attempt is made to de- 
velop and realize a definite “individualization” of 
treatment. The authority for administering the clas- 
sification procedure is generally a “classification 
board” composed of an assistant warden, the direc- 
tor of education, the medical officer, the chief or 
principal keeper, and a social worker. One of the 
difficulties in classification is the large number of 
inmates. To study a case and to follow the man dur- 
ing his stay in the institution requires many hours 
and it is practically impossible to devote so much 
time to each case when the prison population reaches 
a thousand or more. In the large institutions the case 
of each inmate is studied shortly after admission, 
the treatment program is provisionally fixed, and 
the case taken up again only when a change or 
incident occurs. In the meantime, the inmate dis- 
appears in the flood of the daily life of the institu- 
tion. 

Classification is still in its early stages and will 
be developed as time goes on. Nevertheless one 
may question the possibility of administering it 
efficiently in large institutions unless institutions 
are subdivided from a disciplinary point of view 
into smaller units, each of them headed by a com- 
petent administrator. 


Group Therapy 


Group therapy has acquired importance in the 
treatment of prisoners. I attended several group 
therapy sessions, one in a prison, one in an insti- 
tution for adolescent delinquents, and one in an 
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institution for criminally insane. The main ad- 
vantage of such a method seems to me to be the 
decrease of tension caused by imprisonment. Pris- 
oners are allowed to express their feelings freely, 
sometimes rather aggressively, without any puni- 
tive reaction from the staff. The leader of the 
group is a member of the prison personnel, but his 
position as psychiatrist or sociologist does give 
him a certain degree of independence. As leader 
of the therapy group he acts as a sort of umpire 
in the discussion. His main effort is to bring oppos- 
ing views together and so create reactions among 
the group. It is a fact that after a period of such 
treatment the attitude of the group and the rela- 
tions between inmates have been changed for the 
better. It still remains to be seen if that change 
will later affect in the same way the conduct of the 
prisoner after his release. One might say that 
group therapy, in a way, is an attempt to remedy 
the evils created by imprisonment and its abnormal 
way of life. 

Whatever may be the effectiveness of group 
therapy in penal institutions, I object to the way 
the program is applied. Is it necessary to have 
formal sessions of “therapy” at fixed times, or 
could not that technique also be used in lecture or 
discussion groups in an incidental way and dis- 
pensing with the name “therapy” which calls for 
medical or scientific treatment? This would not 
affect the principles underlying the method, but 
would make its use more discreet and less formal. 

Here I must limit my observations, however far 
from complete they may be. I should like to con- 
clude my remarks with a more personal note. On 
my two visits to the United States I have been well 
received and I have learned much. On my third 
visit—probably around 1967—I shall learn more 
and, as these critical notes will by then be com- 
pletely forgotten, I know I shall be equally well 
received. 


The Society heartily concur. with the friends of humanity in Europe, 
in expressing their obligations to you for having rendered the miserable 
tenants of prisons the objects of more general attention and compassion, 
and for having pointed out some of the means of not only alleviating their 
miseries, but of preventing those crimes and misfortunes which are the 


cause of them. 


—From a Philadelphia Prison Society 
letter to John Howard in 1788 
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Who Are Our Truants? 


By ALFRED J. KAHN 
Assistant Professor, New York School of Social Work, Columbia University 


a symptom of more serious problems. Many, 

perhaps most, schools continue despite this to 
act on quite different principles. The fact is that 
sophisticated psychological explanations which 
stress basic causes are not necessarily more help- 
ful than formulations which, with finality, describe 
as causes such things as “sheer orneriness” or “lack 
of character.” The concept of truancy as a symp- 
tom is useless unless followed through with a par- 
ticular organization of attendance programs and 
with an attempt to understand the individual ab- 
sentee and his truancy. 

Invariably at this point in the discussion some- 
one refers to the magnitude of the nonattendance 
problem and asks how one can be concerned with 
the causes of absence of individuals. We are re- 
minded, for instance, that in urban areas of the 
United States roughly 12 percent of all pupils are 
absent from school on a given day. Such question- 
ing frequently stems from the widespread mis- 
understanding of the nature of serious truancy 
and its place in the total nonattendance picture. 


I: HAS BECOME fashionable to discuss truancy as 


Nonattendance and Truancy 


Most nonattendance is not truancy, but this is 
seldom remembered when the functions of attend- 
ance bureaus or departments of school systems 
are discussed. While there are no large-scale sys- 
tematic studies of causes and reasons, a recent 
partial estimate! tells us that only about 13 percent 
of all school absences have nonmedical causes. 
Further light is shed on the nature of the problem 
when we learn that in New York City approxi- 
mately 400,000 referrals a year to the Bureau of 
Attendance represent about 100,000 children. 
(Children are now referred after 5 days of un- 
explained absence.) In this department, between 
65 and 70 percent of the absences so referred are 
considered after investigation to be lawful and 
about 30 to 35 percent unlawful. 

The lawful absentee is the child whose excuse is 


1 See Absent From School Today, Metropolitan Life Insurance Com- 
pany, New York, 1949. 

2 For further detail see A. J. Kahn, T. Lash, et al, Children Absent 
From School. Citizens Committee on Children of New York City, Inc., 
1949. I have here drawn on materials prepared for that study, which 
deals particularly with the New York situation. 


acceptable according to the criteria of a given school 
system. The unlawful absentee is the child without 
an explanation, or the child whose explanation is 
unacceptable. Those in the latter category who have 
been absent without the knowledge and permission 
of their parents are, technically, our truants. Data 
being currently compiled by the Bureau of Atten- 
dance in New York City will soon provide more 
exact statistics, but it is a fair estimate that not 
over 15 percent, and probably closer to 10 percent, 
of referrals to the Bureau represent truancy.? 

The categories of “lawful,” “unlawful,” and 
“truant” may seem clear in their definitions, but 
there are strong grounds for suspicion and some 
proof that individual children often are misclassi- 
fied when their absences are evaluated. For in- 
stance, some parents who permit unlawful absence 
are more willing than others to provide their chil- 
dren with contrived excuses; therefore, what 
should technically be counted as unlawful absences 
may be recorded as lawful. Other parents are will- 
ing to give their children “excuses” for unlawful 
absences which have taken place without their 
permission. Thus, what should be listed as truancy 
is considered as lawful absence. 

Some parents who have language difficulties or 
who come to large cities from backward rural 
areas do not understand our schools and their 
rules. Therefore, some lawful absence may be re- 
corded as unlawful. 

Once these considerations are introduced, it can 
be understood that whether a child becomes known 
as a truant depends on more than his own act. 
Such variables as the nature of the parent’s rela- 
tionship to the child, the value with which a par- 
ticular cultural or social group rates school 
attendance, the understanding parents have of 
our school system, and many other factors are 
very important in evaluating all attendance data. 

The truants whose absence is “covered up” are 
seldom identified, and their numbers are not 
known. We are unable to discuss them or their 
problems except to suggest the possible pathology 
in parent-child relationship where this occurs reg- 
ularly. The other group of truants, who make up 
10 or 15 percent of the children referred to at- 
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tendance authorities, represent in themselves a 
substantial total, and they must be understood. 

What causes their truancy? What is known 
about the problem? Data are incomplete, but it is 
possible to make some broad statements on the 
basis of case analysis and limited statistical stud- 
ies. Before summarizing what is known as well as 
some of the more useful hypotheses, we should like 
to note that school systems have, despite limited 
systematic knowledge about truancy and other 
nonattendance, large volumes of statistics. These 
statistics reflect not efforts to understand the phe- 
nomenon but, rather, what we have called “stat- 
istics anxiety.” 


Statistics Anxiety 


School systems are frequently subject to “stat- 
istics anxiety” in relation to attendance. The back- 
ground of this state is readily understood. 
Principals often find that their performance is 
evaluated, in part, by the school’s attendance 
standing and they, in turn, bring pressure to bear 
on teachers. State financial aid is sometimes tied, 
as it is in New York City, to average attendance 
figures. What is more, and this too must be said, 
it is easier to concentrate on the quantitative 
measures of school “accomplishment” than on the 
less tangible qualitative measures of a dynamic 
education for children. 

These and other forces give us our weekly, month- 
ly, and annual attendance rankings. Schools award 
or withhold stars to children, banners to classes, 
and prestige to principals as attendance rates go 
up or down a few percentage points. But they 
seldom face basic questions. School systems sel- 
dom ask what the harms are in the pressure, and 
they seldom properly concentrate on the small 
group who require attention: the children whose 
nonattendance is a sign of trouble or danger, an 
indication of a need for help. 

How many children who are ill (and who may 
spread infection) attend school daily because they 
fear to spoil the class attendance standing? No 
systematic data are available, but all school per- 
sonnel can cite illustrations. How many parents 
adopt the mood of the school’s attendance pressure 
and ignore legitimate reasons for keeping a child 
at home? No statistics are compiled, but we know 
of cases where children were deeply hurt by such 
lack of understanding of their needs. 


8 Ibid, chapter II. 


Those who create the attendance-rate pressures 
ignore the overwhelming evidence that, once the 
community has established, via its values, its tra- 
ditions and its educational law, children of certain 
ages should go to school, the vast majority of eli- 
gible children do attend regularly. Most parents 
want their children to attend and co-operate with 
school programs. Although New York City® at- 
tendance rates have fluctuated, they have changed 
very little since World War I. Furthermore, at- 
tendance rates do not rise as we add more attend- 
ance officers to our staffs. 

We have every reason to believe that it is not 
pressure to attend which makes the substantial 
difference in attendance rates (lawful and un- 
lawful) but such generally unstudied variables as: 
the weather; epidemics of childhood diseases; 
ethnic and cultural backgrounds (how parents of 
a given background value education) ; economic 
conditions (employment opportunity for teen- 
agers) ; the mood of thetimes (wartime declines) ; 
the competence of the given teacher (variations 
in attendance rates in a given school); and the 
total school mood and program. 

Those studies which have been made suggest 
that fuller analyses of these items (and such 
others as school size, grade placement, nature of 
the curriculum, socialand personal problem areas) 
would point the way to dealing with attendance 
problems. If the concentration were less on regu- 
lar series of comparative statistics and more on 
the analyses of such factors as those listed, we 
would have new insights not only into truancy but 
also into many other school problems and needs. 

Inevitably such substantial attempts to under- 
stand attendance and nonattendance would focus 
the problem properly on the individual child and 
what school means to him. Only such study, within 
school systems, conducted by staffs which under- 
stand children, could shed important light on 
truancy. And only such understanding brought 
to bear each time a child is absent, whether or not 
the absence is labeled as truancy, can tell us what 
needs be done. 


Meanings of Truancy 


Most nonattendance need not be a source of 
concern. Many absentees are ill, must stay home 
because of special family situations, or are absent 
for transitory reasons. The arrival of the circus or 
the fleet, the beginning of the baseball season, or 
an unusually good day for fishing keep some chil- 
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dren from school. Others take time off to explore 
a new intellectual discovery. These are all techni- 
cally unlawful, but normal and understandable 
reasons for occasional absence which do not worry 
us. However, 


... for a group of children .. . exact size unknown, ab- 
sence is one symptom of mild or severe disturbance. This 
group has rightly become a source of considerable con- 
cern. We must know about the meaning of the serious 
nonattendance for these children before we can say 
clearly what kind of help they may need—and what, 
therefore, must be provided within the school system.* 


When we examine the absences of these chil- 
dren, we find that they sometimes tell of superficial 
problems which may be cleared up spontaneously 
or which may become worse if not dealt with. At 
other times, the nonattendance reveals serious and 
deep pathology requiring immediate treatment. 

From the point of view of the individual, what 
is behind the act of unlawful absence? Who are 
our truants? 

As stated, we have only partial insight into 
truancy. However, statistical research and case 
studies do justify stating some basic concepts im- 
portant for teachers and for attendance workers. 
If these concepts can provide the framework for 
training and development of skills, school per- 
sonnel will be in a position to do a great deal to 
prevent serious maladjustment and to decrease 
individual unhappiness. What is more, the ap- 
proach to the truant in a mood to help and under- 
stand him will further deepen our knowledge of 
the significance of truancy.® 


Truancy Arising from External Situations 


First, teachers, school social workers, guidance 
counselors, attendance workers, and psychologists 
-identify the truancy or other unlawful absence 
which can be described as a situational reaction. 
The lack of warm clothing on a cold, wet day, an 
unusual acute family problem, a parent’s decision 
that the child must undertake a special errand, or 
the “dare” of one’s friends are technically unlaw- 
ful but cause little concern if they are not repeti- 
tive; they can occur in normal family situations. 

At times (and we believe quite often), school 
conditions are at the core of these absences. A too 
complicated or a too dull curriculum will result in 
absence; some children find the classroom frus- 
trating and confusing; to others, school contains 
less challenge than self-initiated activity while 
unlawfully absent. Students are particularly re- 


4 Ibid, p. 21. 


5 I have elaborated on this and on some of the material which follows 
in Children Absent From School. 


sponsive, too, to the classroom behavior of those 
teachers who really do not like children and do not 
enjoy teaching. 

Even when we meet what seems at the surface 
to be a simple, transitory home or school problem 
resulting in nonattendance, we cannot assume at 
once that the transitory external problem is all 
that is at stake. Different children, in what seem 
like similar circumstances, react differently. Fur- 
thermore, exploration of these reactions often re- 
veals that something more than the external prob- 
lem is involved. Therefore, the discovery of an 
environmental or family problem should not be 
taken to mean that we necessarily understand the 
unlawful absence. We must still seek explanation 
of why the specific child acts as he does. Only this 
approach can separate the simple transitory prob- 
lem from that which is more serious. 

The fact that truancy may be the reaction to 
an external situation thus does not always mean 
that it is not serious—or that it will remain ex- 
ternal. For, the frequent inability to attend school 
because one’s father is intoxicated and causes a 
disturbance in the morning may lead to such hu- 
miliation as leaves its mark on the personality. 
The lack of a white shirt for school assembly or 
any similar problem may set off a chain of re- 
actions as the child experiences teacher criticism 
or wonders about his family inadequacy. Soon, 
undesirable methods of handling problems be- 
come part of the child’s characteristic behavior, 
quite apart from the specific situation. At this 
stage, removing environmental causes and ad- 
justing home problems is no longer enough. . 


Behavior Disorders a Factor in Truancy 


From the above it can be seen that there is no 
sharp delineation between the transitory situa- 
tional experience and the problem which reflects 
personality damage. A child’s truancy may begin 
as an understandable reaction to a passing incident 
at home, at another time be a healthy protest 
against a bad school situation, and may at still a 
later date develop into an escape from a fantasied 
problem. 

The child’s verbal explanation of the truancy 
(or his parent’s too) may be far from the true 
reason—sometimes because he does not know the 
reason. He may say that he preferred to go swim- 
ming or that he hates the teacher, but case studies 
show that these are often not the real causes. For, 
we must recall that school means different things 
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to different children. To some it is a place of com- 
fort, security, new experience. Children who have 
had, in their lives, trouble in relating to others, 
accepting authority, finding security, cannot see 
school as a friendly place. Anxiety, or deep dis- 
comfort may keep one child away, but his own 
lack of grasp of the real problem, of necessity, 
makes his explanation superficial. Hostility to 
adults may motivate another to give false excuses. 
We tend to react more sympathetically to the 
anxious and the fearful, but the problems of the 
hostile (whom we usually punish) may be as 
serious and as little under control. 

Available evidence tells us that many truants 
are the children called behavior disorders. These 
are the children who are raised by inconsistent, 
unloving, rejecting, overprotecting parents whose 
own upbringing or daily problems block better 
relationships. Since such children experience too 
little real security and affection, they lack sufficient 
motivation to accept, as their own, society’s de- 
mands and codes of right and wrong. Their lives 
are full of frustrations. Some of these represent 
material and physical deprivation. Other frustra- 
tions are experienced because these children have 
little tolerance for rules and limits. They react by 
hitting back, literally and figuratively, at their 
families and the rest of the world. When young, 
they are often known to be eneuretic, runaways, 
children with eating problems (common to many 
children but problematic if prolonged or accent- 
uated). As they grow older, these children may 
become defiant and aggressive. They have diffi- 
culty in accepting routine; they are often serious 
truants. 

These are many of the aggressive truants whose 
hostility and defiance engender an impulse to pun- 
ish. Yet such a reaction does little but to prove to 
them that adults are their enemies and that their 
view of the world is correct. 

Help must be given before the antisocial pat- 
terns are firmly fixed in the personality. Such 
help must take the form of providing the security, 
love, and acceptance which parents could not give. 
When thus gratified, the child becomes able, in a 
belated socialization, to accept society’s rules. 


Psychoneurotic Children Among Truants 


The largest group among the “disturbed” un- 
lawful absentees are psychoneurotic children who 
are amenable to treatment. The neurotic patterns 
resulting in nonattendance may take many forms, 


but the most significant early one seems to be the 
school phobia. The crucial point about the school 
phobia is that it is a situation in which another 
emotional conflict is embodied in the school pho- 
bia. The child refuses to go to school because he 
fears something terrible will happen if he goes. 
Fear is usually involved—either a fear of school 
or a fear of pupils, often a fear of failure in 
school work and fear of the separation from the 
mother essential to going to school. Numerous 
signs of anxiety are seen on school days (vomiting, 
dizziness, perspiration, choking, pains without an 
organic basis). 

It would take one too far afield to attempt to 
sketch how an emotional conflict involving one’s 
family and feelings about oneself can become em- 
bodied in a fear of school; but psychiatrists and 
others with clinical experience are able to sketch 
the process very exactly and point to a relatively 
high rate of cure as some evidence of the correct- 
ness of the view. 

There is general agreement that the child suffer- 
ing from school phobia should be returned to 
school as soon as possible. The attention one re- 
ceives as a result of one’s malady, the reactions in 
those concerned, the anxiety caused, the relief of 
being away from a source of discomfort, all be- 
come in themselves satisfactions reinforcing the 
initial phobic reaction. The problem of handling, 
however, requires considerable diagnostic skill 
because the extent to which one can use pressure 
to return to school, the point at which one can re- 
quire return through compulsion if necessary, 
must be determined by very subtle weighing of the 
factors causing the conflict. Also to be considered 
is the ability of the child to tolerate further 
anxiety. 

Nonattendance, where it derives from school 
phobia, must therefore be handled through a plan 
providing for early diagnostic appraisal and de- 
cision whether early return to school is desirable. 
If it is decided that he should be in school, such a 
child requires the help of an understanding teacher. 


Psychotics and Others 


There is, among maladjusted adults, a vaguely 
defined group of individuals known, according to 
different diagnostic schemes, as psychopaths, char- 
acter disorders, neurotic characters, etc. (which 
may refer to the same or different conditions). 
Many of the individuals come to attention when 
they ignore society’s rules, or act aggressively; 
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some are unusually clever and glib. It would not 


be within our scope to enter into the problems of - 


proper diagnosis of these individuals except to say 
that they often are found in our prisons, guilty of 
a wide range of offenses. When studied, many of 
these prove to have been truants when young, but 
they constitute only a small part of our truancy 
problem. What is more, they are seldom clearly 
identifiable before adulthood. 

Truancy also may be part of the severe mental 
illness, psychosis, of which schizophrenia is the 
most common type. There is considerable psychi- 
atric controversy as to whether this illness is 
found in infants or in children of elementary 
school age, but it isidentifiable (exact rates are un- 
known) among children of junior high school and 
high school age. For the schizophrenic, there is a 
blurring of the boundaries between the real and 
the imaginary world. The sense of his own indivi- 
duality is also partially lost. Of necessity, all of 
this reflects itself in school attendance and adjust- 
ment. When the developing schizophrenic truants, 
he often cannot explain his absence nor is he aware 
of the rules for obtaining an excuse. It is of crucial 
importance that he be identified early so that a 
psychiatrist may make a treatment plan. The dan- 
gers of lack of identification are real and possible 
consequences serious. In one large school system, 
(this incident is not unusual) an attendance officer 
forcibly placed a truant in school for several suc- 
cessive days without attempting to understand 
why, each morning, the youth seemed to be in ter- 
ror of going to school. On a final climactic day the 
boy fled and was chased over slum roof-tops, en- 
dangering him and others. Later, when other pro- 
cedures had led to proper psychiatric examination, 
the boy was diagnosed as schizophrenic. 


Truancy and Delinquency 


In many, perhaps most, jurisdictions, habitual 
truancy is considered juvenile delinquency, as de- 
fined by law. But this is not the issue in the minds 
of those who work with children when they ask 
about the connection between truancy and delin- 
quency. The real question is the relationship be- 
tween such “less serious” delinquency as truancy 
and “more serious” violations of the law. 

The timing and the nature of the help given 
are crucial in deciding whether a child whose tru- 
ancy is a reaction to a particular transitory or 
chronic home or school situation later becomes 
more delinquent. 


It is likely that of the truants who are absent 
for psychoneurotic reasons, relatively few are in- 
volved in other delinquencies (or at least no more 
than in a cross section of nontruant pupils). The 
psychoneurotic has very severe inner controls and 
conscience and is ordinarily a conformer. 

On the other hand, many children with behavior 
disorders are aggressive and noncomforming. Tru- 
ancy is one of their most commonly used patterns. 
Whether they engage in other unlawful activity 
depends in part on whether we ignore the early 
signs, in part on other sources of satisfaction and 
help. Thus, while some behavior disorders become 
serious delinquents, many do not. 

Substantial numbers of so-called psychopaths, 
neurotic characters, character disorder cases, etc., 
are delinquents. However, these diagnoses can sel- 
dom be made accurately in cases of children of 
school age. Furthermore, these groups constitute 
a small proportion of all truants. 

Although we know this much about the different 
emotional meanings of truancy, the tendency re- 
mains in much of our society (and therefore in 
many schools) to proceed as though all truants are 
or will become serious delinquents. Authorities 
react to the truancy by hitting back or other pun- 
ishment. Such measures, we well know, usually 
accomplish nothing positive for delinquents or for 
anybody else. In addition, punishment, depriva- 
tion, or anger may well cause serious damage to 
some of the children described. 

The major considerations for those in child- 
helping services are the following: 

(1) Many (probably most) truants never be- 
come serious delinquents. 

(2) More truants than nontruants are potential 
delinquents. 

(3) The major importance of truancy is that it 
identifies a child who may be in trouble. Unless 
understood and helped, his problems and delin- 
quencies may become more serious. 


An Approach 


Truancy must be seen as one of many symptoms 
which call our attention to children in trouble or 
need. It is easy to understand that our reactions 
and handling of children in difficulty have tradi- 
tionally reflected the nature of their bids for help. 
We have sympathized with the physically handi- 
capped child and with the one who told us he was 
afraid of school. We have punished the truant. But 
it is known that anxiety or phobia, compulsion or 
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aggression, eneuresis or truancy, may all be sur- 
face signs of other trouble. Having, in many fields, 
given up treating symptoms per se, we must act 
similarly with respect to unlawful absence. 

The program that such an approach implies 
must be developed in detail with a view to the 
needs and resources in a given situation.® Child 
guidance experience provides us with certain basic 
principles. We know that we waste money and ef- 
fort, in addition to endangering a child’s future 
development, if we are concerned only with get- 
ting the physical body of the absentee back to 


® Our recommendations for New York City are presented in Part III 
of Children Absent From School. 
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school. We need a program which meets absence 
through efforts to comprehend its meaning. The at- 
tendance program should be part and parcel of a 
general child-helping program in the schools and 
not a thing apart. This must follow from the rec- 
ognition that the difficulties bared by absence are 
often no different than those revealed by learning 
problems, restlessness, nail-biting, or withdrawal 
in the classroom. Only as we see truancy as an 
early danger sign, markinga challenge to the child- 
helping services, can we move in attendance work 
from the medieval ages of statistics anxiety and 
punishment to the modern maturity of promoting 
personality health and development. 


The White House Conference 
Looks at Delinquency 


By LOUIS DE BOER 
Director of State and Local Action, Midcentury White House Conference on Children and Youth 


HE MIDCENTURY WHITE HOUSE CONFERENCE 
[on Children and Youth held in Washington, 

D. C., December 3 to 7, 1950, was the fifth in 
a decennial series begun in 1909. These confer- 
ences are in the nature of stock taking and attempt 
to answer such questions as, Where are we in our 
understanding of the needs of children and youth? 
What problems do they face currently? How ade- 
quately are their needs being met? What should 
we be doing about them that we are not now doing? 


The Theme of the Conference 


The Conference was concerned with the whole- 
child concept. The national committee had set the 
pace in its formulation of the focus or central 
theme: “... the purpose of the conference shall 
be to consider how we can develop in children the 
mental, emotional, and spiritual qualities essential 
to individual happiness and to responsible citizen- 
ship, and what physical, economic, and social con- 
ditions are deemed necessary to this development.” 

With this focus as a guide the Conference was 
interested in allof the children of the Nation. What 
knowledge had been gained in recent years which, 
if applied, would result in a generation of happier 
and more effective citizens of our democracy and 


the world? It was interested, moreover, in seeing 
children functioning as total persons in relation 
to their total environment: the whole of man is 
more than the sum of his parts. While the program 
was set up to consider the needs and problems of 
the “average” child, it was recognized that the 
child population includes many children with spe- 
cial problems and needs and consideration of these 
was planned for. 


The Way the Conference Worked 


The general sessions included presentations on 
the spiritual foundations for work with children 
and youth, what is known about healthy person- 
ality development and how this knowledge can be 
put to work, and the impact of culture on person- 
ality development and the world scene as related 
to children. 


The panel sessions which followed the morning 
general sessions on the first 2 days were infor- 
mational in character with audiences ranging 
from 100 to 500 persons. The presentation in these 
meetings varied a good deal. In some instances 
there was a single speaker, in others there were 
two or three speakers, usually followed with a dis- 
cussion by specialists from various fields. 
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The material presented represented widely dif- 
fering points of view on a broad variety of topics 
related to the focus of the conference. It was in- 
tended for general information as well as for use 
by the delegates in the work-group discussions 
which followed in the afternoon. The following 
topics of interest to workers in the correctional 
field are illustrative of those covered: The Bearing 
of Law on Child and Family Welfare; Symptoms 
and Causes of Conflict Between Youth and Adults; 
Common Elements in Professional Training for 
Work with Children and Youth. 

The 35 work group sessions comprised the third 
major element of the Conference program. They 
were divided into five sections, each dealing with 
a major topic: personality development per se; 
the role of social institutions in personality 
development; ways in which the social, economic, 
and cultural forces might be made more positive 
for healthy personality development; children 
with special problems; and mobilizing citizen 
interest and participation in promoting healthy 
personality development. 

These were the working sessions of the Con- 
ference. Preconference recommendations from a 
variety of sources, including the advisory councils, 
were channeled to them for consideration in the 
course of their discussion of a given topic. Each 
of the work groups developed a set of findings 
and recommendations which were passed on to the 
Conference Committee for Recommendations. 
After codifying and eliminating duplication the 
Committee presented the findings and recom- 
mendations to a plenary session of the Conference. 
The recommendations only were presented for 
adoption to become the recommendations of the 
Conference as a whole. In addition the Conference 
adopted a 1-page statement, “A Pledge To Chil- 
dren.” 


No Authoritative Theory of Personality 


The review of current knowledge about person- 
ality development is contained in the Fact Finding 
Report—A Digest, prepared by the staff under the 
guidance of the fact-finding committee. 

After reviewing the literature and consulting 
with many specialists the report concludes that 
“there is no one authoritative theory of person- 
ality, nor are there several consistent, fully de- 
veloped theories from which to choose. There is, 
instead, a slowly accumulating body of factual 
knowledge and of observation about the course of 


children’s development and about the behavior of 
children and adults that may someday provide the 
basis for an embracing view.” 

Information must be drawn from many fields 
of inquiry: anthropology, sociology, physiology, 
genetics, psychiatry, psychology, etc., if a well- 
rounded view and understanding of personality 
is to be had. Scientific investigation in this field 
has only made a “promising beginning.” 

The report attempts to synthesize generally 
accepted theory based on the best available and 
attested information. An interesting and novel 
formulation of the stages of personality develop- 
ment and their characteristics prepared by Erik 
H. Erikson is used as a frame of reference. 

Erikson holds that a mature, socially respon- 
sible individual has a sense of trust; capacity for 
autonomy, initiative and industry ; a sense of iden- 
tity; a capacity for intimacy in friendships with 
members of the same and opposite sex; a parental 
sense; and a sense of integrity. 

One is not born with these qualities ; rather they 
develop as time goes on and emerge character- 
istically in certain stages of development. Neither 
do they emerge automatically and without some 
difficulty. 

If in the first year of life a child is given loving 
care and has all his needs faithfully satisfied he 
will come out with a sense of trust in his fellows 
and in the world. However, should his care have 
been less than adequate he may develop a deep 
sense of mistrust which might in later years render 
him a suspicious, hostile person. Trusting no one 
he will then find himself unable to live and work 
co-operatively with others. A happy marriage, 
satisfying vocation, and the rest become impos- 
sible for him. As a result he may withdraw into 
himself and finally become seriously mentally ill 
or he may work out his feelings in antisocial be- 
havior. 

While the outcome of the trust against mistrust 
struggle is largely determined in the first year of 
life, experiences in subsequent years in this regard 
are not without their significance. This applies 
equally to all the other qualities as they emerge. 

The failure to develop a sense of autonomy, 
“standing on one’s own feet,” because of over- 
restrictive parents may lead a child to be out- 
wardly obedient but, when not observed, to do 
as he pleases. The ratio between love and hate, 
co-operativeness and willfulness is largely deter- 
mined at this time. 


Suppressing the quality of initiative which nor- 
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mally looms large between the ages of 3 to 6 years 
may lead to a deep sense of guilt with consequent 
efforts to compensate in antisocial behavior. The 
development of the conscience may be conditioned 
for good or ill at this time. 

The struggle for identity, as contrasted to the 
self-diffusion characteristic of the turbulent period 
of adolescence, may lead to behavior beyond the 
youngster’s control. 

These are a few examples of the relationship 
between personality development and behavior. An 
understanding of personality development would 
thus seem to be an important part of the equipment 
of a worker with delinquents. 


What Can Be Done About Delinquent Behavior? 


Granted the importance of this understanding, 
the question still arises, What can be done about 
the behavior of a delinquent? How fixed do these 
characteristics become? 

The general trend is to view the first 6 years as 
crucial in forming the basic structure of the per- 
sonality. However, some children with a poor 
beginning develop into psychologically healthy 
adults and Erikson takes the position that “while 
there is little that cannot be remedied later, there 
is much that can be prevented from happening 
at all.” 

The fact-finding report goes on to examine ways 
in which various social institutions—the family, 
the church, and synagogue, the school, health, 
social, and recreation services, and services to 
delinquents—are related to healthy personality 
development. 

The crucial role of the family was implied above. 
The school, for example, can determine to a large 
extent the development of industry in a child, or 
its opposite—inferiority—depending on how it 
organizes its program to fit the needs of the indi- 
vidual child and what the attitude of the teacher 
is toward that child. 

The church and synagogue can either reinforce 
or hinder the quality of trust developed early in 
life and play a significant role in building: the 
conscience of the child. 

The section on the courts and related services 
emphasizes that the causes of delinquency are 
many and varied. The experiences that lead one 
child to delinquency may not have that effect on 
other children. 


1 Copies may be obtained by writing to the Midcentury White House 
Conference on Children and Youth, Federal Security Agency, 4th and 
Independence, Washington 25, D. C. (2 volumes, 75 cents each). 


Many children who are delinquent have basi- 
cally sound personalities and with appropriate 
attention can be helped a great deal. Others suffer 
from more or less serious maladjustments largely 
due to their failure to receive adequate affection, 
security, and guidance in their homes. Extreme 
poverty, poor housing, lack of wholesome recrea- 
tion, and other social and economic conditions are 
not so readily accepted any more as sole and direct 
causes of delinquency although they may serve 
as precipitating factors in a given situation. 

Favorable recognition is given to the growing 
tendency for police units dealing with young of- 
fenders to be specially trained. The place of the 
juvenile court in our social structure is reaffirmed 
as the “proper” agency to deal with the young 
offenders and those who need protection. The im- 
portance of “good personnel” in the juvenile court 
is underscored as well as the availability of treat- 
ment resources. The trend to confining courts to 
judicial and law-enforcing functions and assigning 
administrative and treatment functions to admini- 
strative social agencies is noted. Reference is made 
to the five states in which a “youth authority” has 
been established accompanied by the suggestion 
that caution should be exercised to prevent the 
development of two child welfare programs that 
more or less parallel each other. 

The need for a concerted and concentrated at- 
tack on this difficult problem is urged. The con- 
tributions of psychiatry, psychology, education, 
medicine, and religion should be utilized in the 
formulation of basic principles, training of 
workers, and case consultation. Both prevention 
and treatment require a broad approach to the 
subject. In the matter of prevention “the major 
attack would seem to be to bring about the best 
possible life for all children.” 


Needs and Problems of Children and Youth 


Attention also should be called to the precon- 
ference reports prepared by the advisory councils 
on Youth, National Organizations, Federal Gov- 
ernment, and State and Local Action.! 

The report on state and local action contains a 
summary of the findings of the state committees 
regarding the needs and the problems of children 
and youth. In the field of delinquency the report 
urges that greater attention be given to preven- 
tion “through improved facilities and techniques 
for early discovery” of socially and emotionally 
maladjusted children, “as well as [for] diagnosis 
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and treatment [through] provisions for many 
more visiting teachers ... ; through improved 
probation services ; and through better integration 
of functions between the home, police, courts, 
social agencies, and the schools.” Specific needs 
cited relate to the tightening up of present services 
through improved personnel, extensions of present 
resources and introduction of special services. 
Everywhere there seemed to be a sense of urgency 
about raising the standard of care for the delin- 
quent recognizing that knowledge in this field, 
particularly, outruns current practice. 

Perhaps one of the most significant preconfer- 
ence reports is the Chart Book.? 

Basic statistical data about the health, welfare, 
education, etc., of American children is given in 
a most attractive and readable form. The data of 
a few of the charts of special interest to the field of 
corrections are summarized. 

One out of 5 mothers with children under 18 
years of age works outside the home (Chart 12). 

One out of 8 children is not living with both 
parents (Chart 13). 

The number of infants born outside of mar- 
riage jumped from 71 per 10,000 in 1940 to 127 
per 10,000 in 1948 (Chart 14). 

The divorce rate rose from about 14 per 1,000 
population in 1870 to somewhat over 4 per 1,000 
population in 1946. By 1949 it had dropped to 214 
(Chart 15). 

The number of dependent children in public in- 
stitutions dropped from 15,000 in 1933 to 10,000 
in 1947, The population of delinquent children in 
public institutions dropped from 22,000 in 1933 
to somewhat less than 15,000 in 1947 (Chart 52). 

The number of juvenile court cases rose from 
an index figure of 100 in 1938 to 170 in 1944. By 
1948 it had dropped to 122. Police arrests fluctu- 
ated similarly (Chart 53). 


“Rebellious Behavior’ and Its Treatment 


Space does not permit a digest of all the recom- 
mendations and findings of the conference even 
though these would be of interest to the readers of 
FEDERAL PROBATION. The findings reduced to “‘bare 
bones” cover some 30 typewritten pages while the 


2 Prepared by the Conference staff under the guidance of an inter- 
departmental committee of the Federal Government. Available at the 
office of the Conference for $1.00. 

3 The recommendations mentioned here are those presented to the 
Conference plenary session. Some of these may have been modified 
somewhat at that session but it is the author’s recollection that no 
serious modifications were made in the recommendations mentioned 
here. The final, edited copy of the recommendations are to be published 
for wide distribution at an early date but were not available at the time 
of this writing. 
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recommendations, couched in briefest terms, num- 
ber close to 100. 


Accordingly mention is made only of specific 
references to delinquency and its treatment.* 

The Conference arrived at the following findings 
regarding “rebellious behavior” under which the 
problem of the delinquent was discussed. 


1. A basic change has taken place in our understanding 
of the nature of rebellious (delinquent) behavior in 
children. Antisocial acts are symptoms of some kind of 
conflict. Delinquency is a legal and not a social term. 
Rebellion may begin as a healthy expression of normal 
growth, but become antisocial or self defeating. 

2. Antisocial behavior in children and youth is pro- 
voked by environmental forces, and by parents, teachers, 
nurses, and other professional or significant persons in 
contact with children and youth who deny or impair the 
integrity of the personality of the child or youth. 

3. Changes in laws, services, and treatment practices 
are necessary to close the gaps between modern knowl- 
edge and archaic practice. Wide public education about 
the new knowledge is required to assure acceptance of 
the rebellious child as emotionally ill and willingness 
to support needed services. 

4. Family life, social, religious and educational in- 
stitutions as important channels for helping antisocial 
children to healthy personalities must be strengthened. 

5. The group reaffirmed its belief in parents and em- 
phasized the need to help them too. 

6. Expansion of public and private spending is re- 
quired to provide adequate resources in facilities, per- 
sonnel and training for community services, including 
child guidance clinics, probation, institutional after-care, 
recreation, job placement, and other preventive com- 
munity services, resident treatment centers and institu- 
tions, specialized educational programs and religious 
training for children who rebel and whose needs repre- 
sent specialized approaches in all of these areas. 


The specific recommendations adopted by the 
the Conference that touch on delinquency are: 


1. That there be a comprehensive study of the present 
body of law relating to children and families and the 
methods of implementing such laws. 

2. That law schools include courses on family law and 
the relationship of the law to other professions, and 
schools of social work include courses in the law and its 
philosophy. 

3. That standards be developed for juvenile services 
by police departments. 

4. That, in accordance with state-wide standards, 
courts of superior jurisdiction, with judges qualified in 
the law with an understanding of social and psycho- 
logical factors, and with qualified probation staff and 
auxiliary personnel, be available for all cases involving 
children with problems that require court action in 
rural and urban areas. 

5. That the preventive and treatment functions of 
social agencies, courts, institutions, and after-care 
agencies be co-ordinated so as to insure continuity of 
service. 

6. That all professions dealing with children have, as 
an integral part of their preparation, a core of common 
experiences on fundamental concepts of human behavior 
including the need to consider the total person as well 
as any specific disorder; the interrelationship of physi- 
eal, mental, social and cultural forces; the importance 
of interpersonal relationships; and the role of self-under- 
standing; and emphasis on -the positive recognition and 
production of healthy personalities and the treatment of 
variations; and that lay people be oriented through for- 
mal or informal education to an understanding of the 
importance of the foregoing concepts.” 
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The Pledge to Children 


The Pledge to Children adopted at the closing 
session is perhaps the best and most succinct state- 
ment of the objectives of the Conference in the way 
of developing children who are happy, socially well- 
adjusted, and have a sense of civic responsibility. 


To you, our children, who hold within you our most 
cherished hopes, we the members of the Midcentury White 
House Conference on Children and Youth, relying on your 
full response, make this pledge: 

From your earliest infancy we give you our love, so 
that you may grow with trust in yourself and in others. 

We will recognize your worth as a person and we will 
help you to strengthen your sense of belonging. 

We will respect your right to be yourself and at the 
same time help you to understand the rights of others, 
so that you may experience cooperative living. 

We will help you to develop initiative and imagination, 
so that you may have the opportunity freely to create. 

We will encourage your curiosity and your pride in 
workmanship, so that you may have the satisfaction that 
comes from achievement. 

We will provide the conditions for wholesome play 
that will add to your learning, to your social experience, 
and to your happiness. 

We will illustrate by precept and example the value 
of integrity and the importance of moral courage. 


We will encourage you always to seek the truth. 

We will open the way for you to enjoy the arts and to 
use them for deepening your understanding of life. 

We will work to rid ourselves of prejudice and dis- 
crimination, so that together we may achieve a truly 
democratic society. 

We will work to lift the standard of living and to 
improve our economic practices, so that you may have 
the material basis for a full life. 

We will provide you with rewarding educational op- 
portunities, so that you may develop your talents and 
contribute to a better world. 

We will protect you against exploitation and undue 
hazards and help you grow in health and strength. 

We will work to conserve and improve family life and, 
as needed, to provide foster care according to your 
inherent rights. 

We will intensify our search for new knowledge in 
order to guide you more effectively as you develop your 
potentialities. 

As you grow from child to youth to adult, establishing 
a family life of your own and accepting larger social 
responsibilities, we will work with you to improve con- 
ditions for all children and youth. 

Aware that these promises to you cannot be fully met 
in a world at war, we ask you to join us in a firm dedi- 
cation to the building of a world society based on freedom, 
justice and mutual respect. 

So MAY YOU grow in joy, in faith in God and in man, 
and in those qualities of vision and of the spirit that will 
sustain us all and give us new hope for the future. 


Looking at the Law 


By A. E. GOTTSHALL 
Attorney, Criminal Division, Department of Justice 


THE EpiTorRs invite you to send in legal questions and problems which concern proce- 
dures in probation and parole. On as many questions as space will permit, Mr. Gottshall 
will give his personal counsel. Questions to be answered and interpreted will be 
selected on the basis of their general interest to the readers of FEDERAL PROBATION. 


In this issue this column is devoted to two questions 
resolved very recently by the courts. The first question was 
presented and discussed in the September 1950 issue of 
“Looking at the Law” in the case of Feltus, Kirk, and 
Williams v. United States, then pending in the Court of 
Appeals for the Ninth Circuit. The second question is, 
apparently, entirely novel. It represents a district court 
action respecting jurisdiction as between the courts and 
the Board of Parole, in which, under the facts, precedence 
is given the former. It is in the form of an order. There 
being no opinion and negligible prospect of appeal by the 
Government it is unlikely that the case will be reported. 
It is, nevertheless, of sufficient interest and importance to 
warrant brief discussion here. 


Question No. 1 


‘This decision, dated November 7, 1950, is now reported 
as Kirk, et al. v. United States in 185 F. (2d) at page 185. 
The facts are contained in this column (September 1950) 


* The issue in the Murray case was whether a court had power to 
suspend execution of a general (single term) sentence after service had 
begun. The decision was in the negative. In the course of the opinion 
the high court declared that a trial court’s power to change a sentence 
was lost when service commenced. Later, the high court modified that 
edict by announcing the rule of power to reduce a sentence within the 
same term of court. United States v. Benz, 282 U.S. 304. And that rule 
was superseded by Rule 35, Federal Rules of Criminal Procedure, with 
its familiar limitation of the 60 day period following imposition of sen- 
tence, etc. 


and are therefore not repeated here. It will be recalled 
that the situation on appeal as to Feltus differed from that 
in which Kirk and Williams found themselves. The motion 
by Feltus for admission to probation on the second and 
third of three consecutive sentences had been granted by 
Judge McCormick and later revoked by him for supposed 
lack of jurisdiction in the grant thereof. Simultaneously 
he denied, for the same reason, the motions by codefend- 
ants Kirk and Williams for admission to probation. In this 
posture the appellate court (C.A. 9th) was confronted 
with several questions and disposed of all of them. 

Addressing itself first to the facts pertaining to Feltus 
the appellate court considered the question of power. It 
reached an affirmative conclusion on that question by find- 
ing that: 


(a) Bradford v. United States, 156 F. (2d) 210, 
(which caused Judge McCormick to revoke the proba- 
tion order), was distinguishable in that it did not in- 
volve the question of power under the Probation Act 
but only the right to change a sentence after service 
thereof had commenced, an action which was labeled 
as unauthorized in United States v. Murray, 275 U.S. 
347*, and 


(b) The rule announced right early in that circuit 
in Nix v. James, 7 F. (2d) 590, that the authority to 
suspend execution of sentence and grant probation 
could be exercised at any time prior to commencement 
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of service still held good and had been adopted uni- 
formly by other circuits, and 

(c) “A prisoner serving the first of several consecu- 
tive sentences is not serving the other sentences,” cit- 
ing McNally v. Hill (Warden), 293 U.S. 131 et ‘al. 


Pursuant to these findings, the appellate court reversed 
the order revoking probation as to Feltus, entered solely 
on supposed lack of power to have granted it. 

The crux of the decision lies, of course, in (c) above. 
Logically, the rule thus laid down applies as well to any 
succeeding sentence after the first, and approves the sus- 
pension of any sentence or sentences as to which service 
has not begun by lapse of time. We believe the rule in- 
trinsically sound because to us it has always seemed an 
indisputable inconsistency to find on the one hand that the 
validity of one of several sentences which in point of lapsed 


time has not started to run cannot be tested in habeas . 


corpus proceedings (McNally v. Hill), and be confronted 
on the other hand with the proposition that the identical 
sentence could not be suspended and probation granted 
lawfully. It is unfortunate that so much water has passed 
over the mill wheel before arrival of the setting which 
made possible this judicial test of the question. We express 
the hope that it will have favorable reception by district 
judges generally because there must be occasional instances 
where the trial judge inclines toward amelioration of pun- 
ishment assessed because of factors come into being since 
its pronouncement, and may heretofore have felt himself 
without power to act. An additional consideration which 
should influence general acceptance of the principle is 
the fact that the courts themselves may now act toward 
abatement of imprisonment in such cases, a result which 
has been invariably accomplished only through commuta- 
tion of sentence by the President, whose personal atten- 
tion ought not to be drawn to matters in which the courts 
have power, not to commute sentence, but at least to make 
the transition from incarceration to probation. And, who 
will seriously advocate that the latter method is not more 
nearly in keeping with the trial court’s initial judgment 
than outright executive clemency? 

As to the motions for admission to probation by Kirk 
and Williams, denied by Judge McCormick, the appellate 
court considered at some length the change in wording of 
the Probation Act (1948) in giving courts power to sus- 
pend sentence “Upon entering a judgment of conviction,” 
etc., whereas the prior statute conferred such authority 
“After conviction or plea of guilty,” etc. The court con- 
cluded, on the basis of the revisers notes in Title 18 U.S.C., 
that no change in purpose was intended and that the word 
“upon” was synonymous with “after” which had been 
judicially interpreted as vesting authority to suspend sen- 
tence at any time prior to commencement of service. Ac- 
cordingly, the order denying the motions was vacated, 
with instructions that the motions be heard on their merits. 
We can report that on January 22, 1951, Judge McCormick 
signed an order suspending execution of the sentences on 
the second and third counts imposed upon Kirk, Williams, 
and Feltus and granted probation for 5 years effective on 
release from service under the first count. 


Question No. 2 


The facts which brought about a district court’s decision 
(Southern District, California, January 1951) that its 
grant of probation took precedence over the Board of 
Parole’s violator warrant are brief and unclouded. The 
prisoner was discharged from the penitentiary on con- 
ditional release and while continuing in that status com- 
. mitted a new offense. A bench warrant resulted in his 
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arrest. Eleven days after issuance of the bench warrant, 
the Board of Parole issued its warrant for his arrest as 
a conditional release violator. That warrant was for- 
warded to the United States Marshal with the usual in- 
structions to await outcome of the new prosecution. Arrest 
was subsequently effected under the bench warrant. Prose- 
cution terminated in conviction and the court suspended 
sentence and placed the defendant on probation for 5 years. 
Immediately thereafter the marshal served the Board of 
Parole warrant and committed the defendant to jail pre- 
paratory to transfer to the penitentiary. The defendant 
promptly filed a petition for a writ of habeas corpus 
alleging that his detention was in violation of the court’s 
grant of probation. The writ was granted and the peti- 
tioner ordered discharged from custody upon authority 
of Neal v. Hunter, 172 F. (2d) 660. 

We are unable to accord with the view that the cited de- 
cision is absolutely controlling here because the facts in 
the respective cases are unlike. It does appear that Neal 
v. Hunter decided no more than that the Board of Parole 
had authority to execute its warrant upon release from a 
sentence imposed after revocation of probation because 
its jurisdiction had not previously attached in any form. 
To that extent it may be considered persuasive of the con- 
verse proposition, viz., that the Board of Parole lacks 
jurisdiction to execute its warrant while a sentence is 
being served. However, it will be noted that in the case 
under discussion no sentence was being served when the 
warrant was executed. The defendant had been placed upon 
probation and because of such disposition instead of the 
usual term of imprisonment the marshal executed the 
Board’s warrant without reference to the court. 

Notwithstanding any doubt concerning the applicability 
of Neal v. Hunter, the conclusion reached by the court that 
the executed Board warrant must give way to its antece- 
dent order granting probation will in all probability not 
be tested by appeal. In the first place the execution of the 
Board’s warrant immediately after conviction is at vari- 
ance with the prescribed procedure of that agency which 
calls for deferment of service of the warrant until the new 
judgment has been satisfied. Secondly, the fact that the 
bench warrant antedated the Board’s warrant, and that 
actual arrest was under the bench warrant, places un- 
questionable jurisdiction in the trial court to pursue the 
charges to a conclusion, including judgment, whether im- 
prisonment or suspension thereof, as in this case. In the 
third place, the court’s order in no way deprives the Board 
of Parole of jurisdiction; it merely postpones its opera- 
tion until the court’s prior jurisdiction is terminated. 
Finally, it is unlikely that an identical case will materi- 
alize again soon, or ever. 

A few observations here may be of interest to the reader. 
The defendant in this case was born in 1909 and has a rec- 
ord of delinquency and crime commencing from 1918 to 
date, including serious offenses. With a background so 
blemished there must have existed some very cogent reasons 
for giving him a chance to go straight and so avoid pun- 
ishment. Whatever those reasons may have been the faith 
thus exhibited by the court in the potential reclamation 
of a persistent wrong-doer deserves notice and approba- 
tion. And that holds even if the trust is later betrayed. 
But there looms ahead the specter of imprisonment as a 
conditional release violator even if the probation period 
is successfully concluded. Determination on that head rests 
exclusively with the Board of Parole when the probation 
period expires. Considering all elements in this unusual 
case it would seem like a miscarriage of justice to re- 
imprison if probation proves a success, but that is the 
risk which the probation order involves. 
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Reviews of Professional Periodicals 


EDITED BY JOHN F. LANDIS 
Chief Probation Officer, United States District Court, District of Maryland 


THE JOURNAL OF CRIMINAL LAW 
AND CRIMINOLOGY 


Reviewed by CONRAD P. PRINTZLIEN 


“The Prison’s Role in Crime Prevention,” by Austin 


MacCormick, (May—June 1950). The author, an eminent 
consultant on correctional problems and present executive 
director of the The Osborne Association, describes in ade- 
quate fashion the role of modern prisons in crime preven- 
tion. 

Mr. MacCormick points out that the word “prison” is 
used conveniently when describing penal institutions and 
penal systems, but today the accepted phraseology to work- 
ers in the field is “correctional institutions” rather than 
“prisons.” 

During the past 35 years the 48 state correctional sys- 
tems, as well as the federal prison system, have classified 
their various institutions into correctional institutions, 
penitentiaries, reformatories, farm institutions, forestry 
camps, and training schools. Other institutions designated 
as hospitals for insane criminals and institutions for de- 
fective delinquents have been operating throughout the 
country without bearing the name and stigma of “prisons.” 
Conditions have improved and programs have been devel- 
oped that definitely promote the rehabilitation of the individ- 
ual inmate by using scientific techniques and personnel with 
professional and technical training. In other words, treat- 
ment is based on an individual basis rather than on mass 
inmate training. The correctional institutions are no longer 
dumping grounds of society, but an important step in the 
total process of extracting, converting, and refining the 
potentially valuable material that passes on a never empty 
beltline through the clinics and courts of the Nation. 

The main object of the prison’s role in crime is preven- 
tion of crime. The public does not ordinarily think of the 
function of a prison in this light since the prison officials 
are dealing with persons who have already been convicted 
for having committed crimes. Correctional institutions at- 
tempt to prevent further crimes by convicted persons so 
that they are not turned out later, no better or even worse 
than when they entered. In the United States we have 
sought by the indeterminate sentence and parole laws to 
make it possible for an offender to be released when it is 
in the best interest of society and to help paroling authori- 
ties to determine when the time is ripe for release. This 
is accomplished by utilizing classification reports and med- 
ical, psychiatric, psychological, and other services in cor- 
rectional institutions. About 95 percent of all those now in 
state and federal institutions eventually will be released. 
While many offenders are held in prison for long terms, 
the average sentence served by those released in any given 
year is less than 2 years. 

The author points out that not even the most unrealistic 
optimist would claim that under the present system of law 
enforcement in the United States deterrence can be effec- 
tively accomplished by punitive imprisonment. Many types 
of recividists would not be deterred even if the odds were 
heavily against them. This group includes the insane, men- 
tally defective, neurotic, and psychopathic person with un- 
controllable compulsive urges, particularly in the sexual 
field. It is this group that penologists would like to deter 
if possible because of the nature and frequency of the 
crimes they characteristically commit. Penologists today 
are generally agreed that prison serves most effectively for 
the protection of society against crime when its major em- 
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phasis is on rehabilitation. This of course is not the only 
aim of prison but it should be its primary aim. 

The article also stresses the fact that prisons could play 
a role of great significance when adequately staffed by pro- 
fessional workers by acting as research centers to deter- 
mine the causation factors of various crimes. This could 
lead to new modes of treatment and training toward re- 
habilitation. 

When the prison is no longer serving as an instrument 
of retribution and holds offenders in custodial segregation 
only as a measure of safety and its primary aim is rehabil- 
itation and when, through research, it makes its contribu- 
tion to crime causation and treatment, then and only then 
will the prison fulfill its true function, the protection of 
society. 


AMERICAN JOURNAL OF 
ORTHOPSYCHIATRY 


Reviewed by ROBERT L. FAUCETT, M.D. 


“A Study of Aggressive Sex Misbehavior in Adolescents 
Brought to Juvenile Court,’ by Oscar B. Markey, M.D. 
(October 1950). The main body of this article is taken up 
with a comparison of the psychiatric evaluation of 50 de- 
linquents with charges of aggressive sex misbehavior re- 
ferred to a psychiatrist from a juvenile court with 50 
children referred for some other form of delinquency. It 
is an excellent article and the author introduces the sub- 
ject by the following statements which, to your reviewer, 
seemed to be most significant in any approach to the un- 
derstanding of sexual behavior in adolescents. “A study 
of a group of records soon emphasizes the fact that any 
form of sexual activity which is expressed openly and dis- 
covered is interpreted as a threat to society’s morals. Even 
in a neighborhood in which all forms of sexual expression 
occur in relatively high incidence, discovery of any given 
act makes it ‘immoral’.” He then goes on to point out that 
it becomes the psychiatrist’s concern to differentiate be- 
tween those cases which are perverted activity during early 
adolescence purely as a developmental step on the road to 
sexual maturity and, on the other hand, those cases which 
represent fixed morbidity in a personality too immature to 
proceed to sexual maturity. This responsibility of the psy- 
chiatrist is a difficult one but an exceedingly important 
decision to be made because any adolescent who is de- 
tected in any kind of sexual activity immediately may be 
accused of delinquent behavior and the pressures brought 
to bear thereby may be a considerable obstacle to his arriv- 
ing at a normal maturity which would have been his had 
he not been detected. 

The author goes on to describe various types of sex ac- 
tivities and habits and to define the forms of sex delin- 
quency. He then points out that all of these forms of 
perverted sexual activity are not necessarily an evidence 
of perverted personality as long as they are not fixed, dom- 
inant, or preferred over heterosexual life. He states further, 
“Any act which is expressed while growth is taking place 
is in itself relatively unimportant.” 

The author continues with a presentation of his data 
which includes summarized psychiatric findings, summar- 
ized Rorschach data, and a statistical description of the 
manifest behavior of the hundred delinquents studied. The 
author points out that his findings tend to fit the conclusion 
of others that boys who are delinquent in no other way but 
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sexually can be cured, and contrasts these with mixed sex 
offenders who resemble most of the cases reported in this 
article. The conclusion is that the stability of the personal- 
ity, the family history, and the general social record offer 
better prognostic indicators than the nature of the sex acts 
per se. In his conclusion he points out that of the 50 sexu- 
ally delinquent boys and girls, most of the common forms 
of socially unacceptable behavior were encountered in addi- 
tion to the sexually unacceptable behavior. He further 
points out that psychiatric evaluation was discouraging 
in the sense that the personality stability in most of these 
children was poor. He also concludes that in the well- 
balanced personality all known forms of sexual perversion 
can be tolerated and sluffed-off because the long-range 
significance is not great. It can be safely concluded, there- 
fore, that psychologically healthy sexual adjustment can be 
predicted in adolescents who show obvious evidence of per- 
sonality stability. He further suggests that adolescents 
who are apprehended in sexual acts, which might in them- 
selves be without great significance, may be unconsciously 
exposing evidence of a great need for help. 

Your reviewer is of the opinion that this is an excellent 
article about this most timely subject, and that it only 
serves to strengthen the belief that sexual misbehavior is 
not a good single criteria for measuring personality dis- 
tortion. It is the feeling of your reviewer that the anxiety 
which sometimes approaches hysteria, manifested by soci- 
ety in the face of sexual misbehavior, is more of an indica- 
tion of the cultural distortion in our society than of the 
personality distortion. It is to be suggested that it would 
be of great interest and value were a study undertaken of 
a consecutive number of the victims of sexual misbehavior. 


FOCUS 


Reviewed by EDWIN J. COVENTRY 


“Placement from the Child’s Viewpoint,” by Leontine 
Young (November 1950). Foster home placement may be- 
come a terrifying calamity which can damage the person- 
ality and normal growth of a sensitive, dependent child. With 
grief and confusion, the helpless youth faces an unknown 
future. The fundamental human need to belong to some- 
one, to have a place uniquely one’s own, is lost. Tragically, 
the child often realizes that he is not wanted by his own 
family, a severe blow to both pride and security. He cannot 
understand why this happens to him or what he has done 
to deserve the cruel blow. He may begin to believe that 
there is something wrong with him, that he must be so bad 
nobody can love him. 

The ability to understand the child’s feeling, to see 
the situation from his point of view, and to prove to the 
child that he is his friend will determine the placement 
worker’s value and reduce the child’s psychological trauma. 
He can learn only from the child what placement really 
means to him, therefore he must relax and listen, then 
follow the guideposts that the child himself sets up, for 
“... Words, however explicit and reassuring, are frail and 
feeble weapons against the terrors and fantasies which 
enmesh the child.” Acceptance of the placement and the use 
of it for his own happiness can best be encouraged by giv- 
ing the child a home where he can belong and be happy 
and then by giving him the time, patience, and understand- 
ing which will enable him to experience that knowledge 
for himself. 

“The Kinsey Report and the Law,” by Morris L. Ernst 
(November 1950). Our attitudes of shame and feigned 
self-righteousness have been reflected in the puritanical 
character of our laws on marriage, adultery, and sexual 
behavior. The Kinsey report, by breaking through a mass 
of taboos, presents a scientific, factual contribution to the 
rule-making part of the law. By giving pertinent, vitally- 
needed documentary material, sex laws can be revised in- 
telligently to remove the social lag and cultural fantasies 


they often embody and become just, uniform, and adequate. 
Laws can be put in step with the desires of society and the 
social behavior of its members. No legal body, attorney, or 
court will wish to consider law or administration of laws 
dealing with sexual matters without reference to the Kin- 
sey study. 

“Casework in Prisons,” by Jean S. Long (November 1950). 
Counseling and guidance, determination of individual in- 
stitutional training and recreational programs, are some of 
the functions of the service units. These co-operative proj- 
ects of the New York state Division of Parole and the De- 
partment of Corrections recognize that imprisonment and 
parole are one continuing phase of social and personal 
adjustment. Standard social casework principles and prac- 
tices largely reconcile the old conflict between the goals of 
protection of society and the rehabilitation of the offender 
by promoting the successful adjustment of the parolee. 
The unit knows each inmate as an individual, offers under- 
standing, effective assistance in solving occupational, health, 
academic, financial, and domestic problems. In developing 
wholesome attitudes and removing the common causes for 
parole failure, the man, his family, and the community 
are prepared for the parolee’s return. 

“Juvenile Gangs in East Side Los Angeles,” by Sam Glane 
(September 1950). In Los Angeles as elsewhere, youngsters 
are attracted to neighborhood gangs because their own 
homes lack attraction. Most of the gangs in the Los Angeles 
area are loosely organized but have strong loyalties, and 
the conflicts frequently are intraracial in nature. Low 
economic status of the families are often due to discrimi- 
nation against minorities, overcrowding, disrupted family 
relationships, and emotional tensions in the home may drive 
the adolescent from the “psychological ghetto” of his fam- 
ily. Disorganized families have created cultural conflicts 
between alien-born and children of Mexican descent and 
American birth. 

The gang answers an emotional need. It provides its 
members with experiences giving excitement and stimula- 
tion to an otherwise drab home environment. Unfortun- 
ately, it also facilitates the development of tendencies 
toward delinquency by giving prestige to unwholesome 
conduct. In seeking the approbation of his associates, the 
youth’s. attitudes, social concepts, and standards of conduct 
undergo changes. He may adopt the vices of the gang code 
wherein truancy, smoking, gambling, the use of profanity 
and obscenity—even immoral sex practices and the use of 
narcotics—become acceptable to him. Some groups are 
known to have banded together to commit rape, assault, 
or automobile thefts. 

The complex social, economic, and psychological factors 
involved in the formations and continuance of gangs are 
not well understood. The solution to the problems created 
by the gang, the author affirms, lies in co-ordinating com- 
munity efforts to awaken civic consciousness of the need 
of minority groups. Better housing, fair employment 
practices, health clinics, and public services which encour- 
age intercultural unity throughout the city are needed to 
assist people living in submarginal areas to lessen group 
prejudices and social and economic pressures. The tensions 
and frustrations which may lead to the development of 
juvenile gangs must be eliminated. Delinquency is a public 
responsibility. Schools, social agencies, and law-enforce- 
ment authorities, particularly the police, should apply 
leadership and guidance in working with underprivileged 
youths to transplant the group consciousness of the gang 
to socially acceptable standards of conduct and civic 
responsibility. 

“The Professional Schools Face the Challenge of Correc- 
tional Work,” by Kenneth D. Johnson (September 1950). 
Administrators of professional schools and leaders in 
social work theory and practice have long recognized that 
authority need not be a negative factor inhibiting effective 
casework. In correctional work the positive aspects of 
authority are considered, for “the importance of authority 
in the life of an adult, as well as in the life of a child, 
has been re-emphasized, and with this recognition the need 
for the individual’s healthy adjustment to appropriate au- 
thority is being stressed.” 
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Content, materials, and methods for prospective casework 
courses are outlined. The training plan anticipates contri- 
butions in record materials, field work, and eventually in 
jobs from the correctional agencies. The basic casework 
skills and the theoretical background for training under 
supervision would be supplied by the schools. 

Especially refreshing to the reviewer are the author’s 
contentions that the personality qualification of the social 
worker in this field of endeavor must include the ability 
to form interpersonal relationships, to use authority ‘“com- 
fortably,” to withhold wisely hostility and aggressiveness, 
and to co-ordinate effectively his work with that of other 
social agencies. 


THE SURVEY 


Reviewed by BURRELL G. KILMER 


“Mother, Father, and the Children,” by Gladys Hoagland 
Groves (May 1950). This article is being reviewed because 
it strengthens and renews for all those engaged in working 
with people the conviction that the family as a unit is basic 
to the growth and development of each individual. Regard- 
less of the kind of family in which the person has had his 
beginnings, it still forms the background for all later ex- 
periences and relationships. Particularly appropriate to 
probation and parole work is the following statement: 
“Whether we busy ourselves fighting against unhappy 
family memories or trying to fill the void of an almost 
total lack of family experience, whether we are helped or 
hindered by the various elements in our family living, we 
seldom operate uninfiuenced by our family conditioning ... 
Why ‘problem children’ may result from outwardly admir- 
able families is often easier to explain than the sight of up- 
right socially minded young people emerging from grossly 
self-centered or otherwise unstable families.” 

On the whole the author believes that the “average” 
family, regardless of hopeless moments, has great powers 
to meet its own emergencies and society’s demands on it, 
if only it uses them. Family attitudes toward pressures 
from outside, toward sex, religion, and material advan- 
tages all play a part in the growing-up process and in the 
development of a social consciousness. 

It is important for those of us in the correctional field 
at times to be reminded to think in terms of the family as 
a whole, from which, for good or bad, the individual never 
can escape completely and to recognize that we cannot be 
concerned solely with the individual apart from his family 
experiences, past and present. 

The author’s suggestions of ways in which parents can 
build a strong family unit and meet the problems of family 
living also can be helpful to probation officers. 

“Get ’Em While They’re Young,” by Kathryn Close (Oc- 
tober 1950). “It’s our responsibilty to go out and find the 
child who needs help before he gets into trouble,” is the 
philosophy underlying the efforts of the New York City 
Youth Board, created 3 years ago as an official body 
charged with delinquency prevention. 

City and state funds have been made available to the 
Youth Board to implement its functions. These funds are 
being used in a variety of ways to help existing casework 
and group work agencies to expand their facilities, pri- 
marily in the form of salaries for additional professional 
workers in return for the agency’s agreement to accept a 
specified number of new cases involving adolescents and 
children. 

The Board’s program centers about 11 referral units, 
9 of which are operated by the Bureau of Child Welfare of 
the New York City Board of Education. These referral 
units are adequately staffed by trained workers who are 
assigned the job of seeking out potential delinquents 
through the schools, neighborhood policemen, housing man- 
agers, and others in the community. After investigation of 


the situation of the particular child, referral is made to 
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the appropriate agency in the community. Often a great 
deal of work and skill is required in dealing with the prob- 
lems prior to referral, but referral is the ultimate objective. 

A total of 40 “detached workers” have been added to the 
staffs of various recreational and group work agencies who 
go into the high delinquency areas to meet teen-agers in 
their own habitat, win their confidence, and help them 
divert their energies into constructive channels. 

The programs of neighborhood centers, settlements, po- 
lice clubs, Y’s, and Scouts have received assistance from 
the Board. Also, two referral units and a community center 
are being maintained entirely by the Board for experi- 
mental and research purposes. Three child guidance clinics 
have been set up and the work of others expanded. In all, 
the Board has spent approximately the entire amount of 
$2,300,000 which was allocated to it. It is estimated that 
some 50,000 children are receiving services as a direct re- 
sult of this work. 

One of the most interesting and perhaps revolutionary 
aspects of the program is the fact that the Youth Board 
has recognized the need of finding ways to reach those 
children and adolescents in families generally regarded as 
“hopeless” and “unco-operative.” When delinquency pre- 
vention is the aim, it is not possible to wait for families to 
—- a need and voluntarily approach an agency for 

elp. 
The Youth Board recognizes that its existence as such 
may be temporary but it is hoping that the new and ex- 
tended services which it has stimulated may become so 
much a part of the agencies involved that they will find 
the means of continuing them through their normal chan- 
nels of financing. 

Judge Nathan Kaplan, Chairman of the Youth Board, is 
convinced that “if youthful tendencies toward delinquency 
are to be nipped in the bud, ‘we’ve got to get ’em while 
they’re young’.” 


SOCIAL CASEWORK 


Reviewed by EDWIN B. ZEIGLER 


“Meeting the Emotional Needs of Our Children,” by Alice 
R. McCabe (October 1950). The author explains that our 
early childhood experiences strongly condition our adult 
attitudes toward and our relationships with our children. 
Increased understanding of these problems by the parents 
can enable the parents to help the child develop more well- 
rounded emotional maturity. 

The author makes a brief sketch of the physical and emo- 
tional development of the child from infancy through 
adolescence. The article concludes with a plea for increased 
resources to which parents may turn in their community 
for the alleviation and correction of difficulties within the 
family. Emphasizing the growth of the child from infancy 
to adult, the author embodies a very pertinent quotation 
by a poet who gave recognition to the fact “that the 
troubles of the little boy pursue the man through life... 
that here and there along the path wherein we hoped to 
= some hand has sprinkled ashes just to spoil our 
slide.” 

“The Child Guidance Center and the Community,” by 
Tinka D. Engel (November 1950). The author is a psychi- 
atrie social worker in the Dane County Child Guidance 
Center at Madison, Wisconsin. In this article Mrs. Engel 
gives an informative, descriptive account of intake policies 
and practices as experienced in her clinic. Intake is dis- 
cussed from two aspects: (1) the interpretation of general 
agency functions in the community, and (2) the interpreta- 
tion of specific function in relationship to the individual 
problem. 

The following is the reviewer’s restatement of some of 
the significant thoughts developed in this article. 

In a child guidance clinic the role of the parent is indis- 
pensably important, and parental manifestations of guilt, 
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rejection, failure, etc., must be successfully reckoned with 
during the intake interview. 

The process of helping the child is inseparably related 
to helping the parent to recognize that the child’s problems 
are conditioned by family relationships. 

When a parent goes to a child guidance clinic by re- 
ferral of a correctional social worker or by other types of 
service, the parent must understand and desire the serv- 
ices of the clinic, before the clinic can be of any help to 
the parent or the child. When this requisite is not met 
the child guidance clinic should not accept the referral for 
treatment. 

An important part of the intake function of a clinic is 
public education by staff members who talk to mothers’ 
clubs, P-TA meetings, and similar groups. Immediately 
following such public appearances a clinic interview may 
begin by a mother’s informal conversation with the speaker 
during the coffee hour. Significantly, the author states 
that 32 percent of referrals to her clinic in 1 year were 
direct parental referrals, and 30 percent of the children 
referred were under 6 years of age. 


THE PRISON WORLD 


Reviewed by REED COZART 


“The Advantage of Segregating Inmates, Agitators, and 
Troublemakers,” by Paul R. Brown (September—October 
1950). The writer has been the warden of the Westchester 
County (New York) Penitentiary for 20 years and has 
had unusual success in handling so-called troublemakers. 
He is particularly noted for his program for alcoholics. 
All prison administrators could learn much from this 
“down-to-earth” article. He emphasizes the need for rec- 
ognizing inmates as people and that they have many sim- 
ilarities. He stresses the value of incentives, of reducing 
fears and anxieties, of encouraging the building of a good 
prison community life with high morale, and of recognizing 
the basic needs of all human beings. He is intelligent 
enough to recognize the fact that most men in prison are 
normal and respond to the basic human needs. Those who 
are not normal must be segregated physically or for treat- 
ment purposes from the normal. He recognizes the need 
for changing environment for troublemakers and agitators. 
He recognizes the need for special handling of psychotics, 
of mental defectives, of homosexuals and the psychopathic 
personalities. He also recognizes the need for psychiatrists, 
psychologists, sociologists, doctors, and chaplains on the 
statt, as well as intelligent and honest custodial personnel. 
Yet he is aware of the need for a firm, fair, and honest 
warden to be the leader of the prison community. 

How unfortunate it is that many prison administrators 
have not accepted the simple basic fact that their charges 
are human beings—a fact so well known by Warden 
Brown. 


“What Has Psychiatry to Offer in Correctional Work?” 
by Heinz R. Weisheit, M.D. (September—October 1950). 
This article was prepared by the chief medical officer at 
the Federal Correctional Institution at Milan, Michigan, 
for presentation to a basic training class for custodial 
officers. Dr. Walter Wallack, editorial consultant for 
The Prison World, effectively introduces it in his “Correc- 
tion Officer’s Training Section.” The article is extremely 
well written in understandable English—even for laymen. 
The author recognizes two important facts. First, there 
are not enough psychiatrists to treat adequately all the 
maladjusted personalities in prison. Second, that experi- 
enced nonmedically trained personnel in prisons can learn 
to distinguish many types of abnormal behavior and their 
causes and can help the delinquents. He then proceeds to 
give a very complete analysis of some of the symptoms 
of psychoneurotiec and psychopathic behavior as well as a 
brief discussion of the paranoid personality, the narcotic 
addict, and the alcoholic. He describes the various types 


of psychoneurotics and explains how custodial personnel 
if alert can be of help in many cases and under what cir- 
cumstances cases should be referred to the doctor for 
diagnosis and treatment. He points out that anxiety and 
hostility are two emotional processes found in psycho- 
neurotics. Prison environment usually tends to increase 
rather than decrease these emotions. 

The entire article must be read in order to get an ex- 
planation of basic psychiatric concepts and how different 
types of maladjusted persons may be handled successfully. 

“The 80th Annual Congress of Correction ... A Resume” 
(November—December 1950). This entire issue contains ex- 
cerpts from some of the leading papers and addresses 
presented to the meetings of the American Prison Associa- 
tion and affiliated agencies held in St. Louis in October 
1950. Excerpts are from the presidential address given 
by Envoy J. Stanley Sheppard of the Salvation Army 
reviewing the progressive changes in penal philosophy 
during the past 50 years. Will C. Turnbladh, executive 
director of the National Probation and Parole Association 
gives a strong argument for probation in most cases and 
for adequate presentence investigations in all criminal 
cases. John R. Ellingston of the American Law Institute 
gives an appraisal of the Youth Authority idea and reaches 
the conclusion that the Youth Authority “stands in the 
main line of the evolutionary process of delinquency con- 
trol.” The librarian (Miss Ruth Grinnell) of the United 
States Public Health Service Hospital at Forth Worth, 
Texas, explains the basis for preparing institytional li- 
brary budgets. There also is an informative article by 
three staff members of the California Department of Cor- 
rections on the significant factors of prison feeding. 


THE SOCIAL SERVICE REVIEW 


Reviewed by JOHN F. LANDIS 


“The Prison Industries Reorganization Administration,” 
by Frank T. Flynn, Ph.D. (June 1950). This is the second 
of two articles on the Federal Government and prison labor 
problem in the states. The first, published in the March 
1950 Review, dealt with conditions in the states following 
federal restrictive legislation. The Hawes-Cooper Act, 
which became effective in 1934, was the first of three prison- 
labor acts passed by Congress in 12 years. The effect was 
to end the production of prison made goods for the open 
market, thus aggravating the problem of prison idleness. 

In September 1935 the federal government, by an execu- 
tive order, established the Prison Industries Reorganization 
Administration (PIRA). Through this agency the govern- 
ment attempted to assist the states with the problem of 
employment for prisoners. PIRA was to be administered by 
a board of five members appointed by the President. Its 
duties are summarized thusly: “In co-operation with the 
proper authorities of the states and their political subdivi- 
sions, the agency was to conduct ‘surveys, studies, and 
investigations’ of industrial and allied activities in the in- 
stitutions and of the actual and potential markets. It was 
then to ‘initiate, formulate, and recommend for approval 
of the President’ a program of projects, so that the indus- 
trial operations and activities would be so reorganized as 
to relieve private industry and labor of ‘any undue competi- 
tive burden,’ to eliminate idleness and to ‘provide an ade- 
quate and humane system of rehabilitation for the inmates 
of such institutions.’ In addition, the agency was to recom- 
mend for the President’s approval loans or grants or both 
to the several jurisdictions and to administer and supervise 
the approved program of projects.” 

The governing board, appointed by the President, under 
the chairmanship of Judge Joseph N. Ulman of Maryland 
were men who had been active in prior efforts to deal with 
the prison-labor problem. There is some question whether 
all the varied interests were fully represented on the board, 
in particular prison officials. The work was originally fi- 
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nanced by allocations from the Emergency Relief Appro- 
priation Act of 1935. The small staff was augmented by 
utilizing the assistance of other governmental agencies 
having appropriately trained personnel. The board empha- 
sized co-operative relationships with the states. The agency 
would operate only in those states inviting its services. 
Surveys and recommendations were to be regarded as joint 
undertakings of the state authorities and the board. Based 
on information gathered, the board planned to suggest rec- 
ommendations for consideration in conference with state 
officials in order to arrive at “a rounded and practical pro- 
gram which the state representatives can sponsor within 
the state and for which the board can recommend to the 
President such financial and other aid as may be found 
desirable.” 

On October 16, 1935, the board addressed a letter to the 
governors of the states describing the organization and 
purpose of PIRA. It stated “the Board considers itself as 
primarily an agency established to provide means by which 
the States may avail themselves of the aid of the Federal 
Government in developing and putting into operation a pro- 
gram which will help to solve the problems of idleness in 
the prisons and of competition between prison industry and 
private industry.” Governors were invited to confer regard- 
ing prison-labor problems. At the Atlanta session of the 
American Prison Association October 29-30, 1935, the board 
met with representatives of several states for discussion of 
their problems. Interest developed and laid the groundwork 
for surveys later in a number of states. 

Progress reports in May and September 1937 indicated 
impressive accomplishments of the agency in the 2 years of 
its existence. Surveys were completed and recommendations 
made in 10 states. Surveys were completed in four other 
states with reports being written. Work had been initiated 
in four additional states and requests for surveys received 
from two more. As a result, constructive legislation was 
passed in six of the states studied and modernization of 
programs was under way in other states. The press gen- 
erally gave favorable publicity and considerable support 
for the proposals was developed. PIRA was optimistic about 
the situation and it is conceded that the agency performed 
a useful work. A total of 22 reports of surveys were made 
in the states in which work had been started by October 
1937. Proposals by the agency usually called for expendi- 
ture of public funds and a few of the state legislatures 
appropriated substantial funds for carrying out the pro- 
posals, and grants to those states had been made or were 
pending from PWA or WPA. The executive order creating 
the agency included among its duties that of recommending 
“for the approval of its President,” loans or grants neces- 
sary for putting into effect the proposals agreed upon 
by the states on the basis of the surveys. Actually, although 
it made studies and recommendations, it took little direct 
responsibility for seeing to it that funds were made avail- 
able. Although there was no definite hostility toward the 
agency the prison representatives felt that PIRA had failed 
to live up to their expectations. The American Prison Asso- 
ciation and the Prison Association of New York commended 
the work of PIRA and stressed the necessity for federal 
financial support to the states. 

In 1931 Congress was asked to provide funds for the con- 
tinuance of PIRA. The establishment of the agency, by 
executive order instead of by congressional action, drew 
criticism. Dissatisfaction was expressed with its financing 
from Emergency Relief Administration. Appropriation 
funds were not provided and the activities of PIRA ceased. 
In 1940 a Bill to re-establish PIRA passed Congress and 
was signed by the President. Again Congress refused to 
finance the agency and its work came to an end. 

The old concept of the prison as a factory or as a self- 
supporting institution no longer prevails. However produc- 
tive employment projects are vital elements of modern 
treatment programs for prisoners. Such employment, under 
safe and decent conditions, teaches self-discipline and averts 
the alternative of idleness still faced in many state prisons. 

“The prison-labor problem in the states,” concludes Dr. 
Flynn, “must be considered as a part of the whole correc- 
tional problem, and any future federal efforts are doomed 
if a narrow view is taken. Remedial attempts must be based 


on the same broad approach to the problem that was taken 
by the PIRA, but the recommendations must be backed up 
by the provision of federal funds in amounts sufficient to 
stimulate the states to take action in improving their neg- 
lected correctional systems.” 


JOURNAL OF CLINICAL 
PSYCHOPATHOLOGY 


Reviewed by E. C. Rinck, M.D. 


“Brief Psychotherapy of the Sex Offender A Report of a 
Liaison Service Between a Court and a Private Psychiatrist,” 
by Jacob H. Conn (October 1949). This article describes the 
arrangement between the Supreme Bench of Baltimore, 
acting on the recommendation of its chief medical officer, 
Dr. Manfred S. Guttmacher, and a private psychiatrist, 
with the aim of providing psychiatric care for chronic sex- 
ual offenders. In essence, the plan arranges for the treat- 
ment of the chronic sex offender at his own expense while 
on probation for that express purpose. Results secured 
in the treatment of 23 offenders guilty of offenses such as 
assault on female children, indecent exposure, obscene 
letters, and homosexuals, is given. Dr. Conn lists but two 
failures in the 21 offenders accepting treatment. To the 
reviewer this would seem to be an unusually high percent- 
age of success compared to the results given by other 
psychiatrists. 

The plan would seem to have merit as the offender re- 
mains on probation only so long as he co-operates with 
treatment. It also places the cost of treatment on the of- 
fender which helps these patients more quickly to achieve 
a sense of personal balance and social perspective. 


“The Psychiatrist Looks at Contemporary Alcoholism,” 
by Robert V. Seliger, (January 1950). Dr. Seliger gives a 
very interesting review of the problem of contemporary 
alcoholism, points out the dangers and connotations of 
heavy social drinking as well as daytime drinking. Dr. 
Seliger reminds us that we all have become convinced 
that alcoholics are sick people and need treatment. The 
thing we have failed to appreciate is the increasing toll 
which we are paying to the two unrecognized evils of 
heavy social drinking and daytime drinking. His remarks 
that “bourbonized judgment dictates a business corpora- 
tion letter, and thereby loses several millions of the stock- 
holders’ investments” is probably not so well appreciated 
nor accepted. Dr. Seliger suggests that society is in se- 
rious need of changing its attitudes about these two evils 
so that “instead of being considered obligatory or ‘smart,’ 
even the waiter would look astonished and disapproving.” 

The author als. discusses briefly but adequately the 
following topics: Pathology of Alcoholism, Psychopa- 
thology of Alcoholism, Psychodynamics of Alcoholism, and 
Treatment and Prevention. The entire article is a very 
quick authoritative review of the psychiatric aspects of 
alcoholism. 


POPULAR MAGAZINE ARTICLES 
OF SPECIAL INTEREST 


Reviewed by WILLIAM C. NAu 


“Michigan’s Happy Convicts,” by Harold Titus, (Collier’s, 
August 19, 1950). The author, chairman of the Michigan 
Conservation Commission, writes enthusiastically of the 
new prison program being developed in that State ena- 
bling prisoners to live in outdoor camps and perform work 
in state parks. The editor of Collier’s recommends the 
Michigan experiment as a prison program worthy of adop- 
tion by other states. 


REVIEWS OF PROFESSIONAL PERIODICALS 


The uniqueness of this program is seen in the compara- 
tively large number of prisoners enjoying minimum cus- 
tody and at the same time contributing man power to the 
State’s conservation agency. At first the program ran into 
obstacles in the form of public opposition to having pris- 
oners housed and at work in a resort residential area. This 
resistance subsided as visitors and residents saw much 
needed work being performed by men whose appearance 
and conduct did not label them as prisoners. 

A three-man screening or classification staff studies ap- 
lications of prisoners and recommends only those who ap- 
pear to be good risks. Neither the length of sentence nor 
the offense is the primary consideration with the exception 
of sex perverts and assaultive types who are not given 
consideration for the camp program. 

Men serving long sentences who are transferred to a 
prison camp appreciate the variety of work experience 
and freedom from a monotonous prison routine. The mo- 
rale-building factors in such a program, plus the practical 
value of supplying man power for conservation purposes, 
make this an experiment worth trying in all the states. 

“New Moral Menace to Our Youth,” by Ralph H. Major, 
Jr. (Coronet, September 1950). In an attempt to break down 
the traditional ban against popular magazine articles on 
homosexuality, the editors of Coronet conducted a survey 
involving much research in the rapidly increasing problem 
of sex perversion. Until a much publicized Congressional 
investigation charged the State Department with employ- 
ing homosexuals, labeling them “bad security risks,” little 
concern was shown for the more than 8,000,000 Americans 
who are homosexuals or have tendencies toward becoming 
sex perverts. 

The survey reveals that homosexuality is increasing. 
Dr. Kinsey was amazed at the results of his findings in 
this phase of sexual behavior. Reaction to the homosexual 
is varied. Some respond with disgust, anger, obscene hu- 
mor, or passive tolerance. 

The greatest threat of the sex pervert is his seduction 
of children and adolescents of both sexes. The writer pre- 
sents case histories of young men who were introduced to 
unnatural sex practices by perverts and whose lives were 
seriously affected. In some cases the skilled services of a 
psychiatrist are required to redirect a child or youth and 
to eliminate his guilt feelings caused by indulgence in per- 
verse acts. 


It is generally believed that homosexuality is acquired. 
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Believing this, the experts suggest that sex education be 
given in the homes, that parents encourage their children 
to discuss their sex problems with them, that parents know 
their children’s playmates, that they caution their children 
against talking with strangers, and that they investigate 
their children’s schools, camps, social clubs, and athletic 
organizations. 


“Girl Gangs,” by Inez Robb, (Cosmopolitan, October 1950). 
Teen-age girl friends of young mobsters in New York have 
formed auxiliaries whose members pledge themselves to 
all types of law violations. Although the girls are more 
difficult for school officials and police to cope with than the 
boys, they have not had any fatalities as a result of their 
violence. They not only engage in sexual relations with 
their gangster boy friends but help conceal their lethal 
weapons. A daily diet of tough crime pictures, love maga- 
zines, and the comics may offer some insight into why a 
middle-class Brooklyn girl, raised in a nondelinquent home, 
may become a gang fighter at grammer school age, an in- 
mate of a state training school at 13, and an expectant 
unmarried mother at 16, according to Mrs. Robb. 

“Mother to Wayward Boys and Girls,” by Carol Hughes, 
(Coronet, October 1950). Putting into practice the brother’s 
keeper ideal, a Negro woman in Houston, Texas, has foster- 
mothered and been unofficial probation officer to numerous 
delinquent colored boys and girls. Believing that she was 
divinely ordained to carry on this benevolent work, she has 
exerted an amazing influence over children on probation 
and in foster homes; and her successes have brought her 
national recognition. Judges and probation officers, when 
faced with perplexing problems among Negro youth, send 
for Mrs. Rachel Wilson and she responds to their calls. 
She has been instrumental in establishing a home for de- 
linquent Negro girls, and has done considerable work with 
the aged and the blind. 

“What Makes a Juvenile Delinquent?” by Fulton Oursler, 
(Reader’s Digest, November 1950). In this article the author 
analyzes the 10-year study of 500 normal and 500 delin- 
quent boys, made by Sheldon and Eleanor Glueck of the 
Harvard Law School. In the expert opinion of the Gluecks, 
the early detection of symptoms of juvenile delinquency is 
possible, perhaps even in the first grade, and with a school 
program designed to recognize children’s special abilities, 
temperamental differences, needs for adventure and energy 
outlets, the early treatment of these symptoms would save 
money and lives. 


compositors, pressmen, bookbinders, etc. 


A WorD ABOUT OUR PRINTERS 


UR READERS will be interested in knowing that the FEDERAL PROBATION Quar- 
terly is printed at the Federal Reformatory, El] Reno, Oklahoma, in the plant con- 
ducted by the Federal Prison Industries, Inc., a Government corporation operating all 
industries in the federal penal system. Approximately 98 percent of the inmates as- 
signed to the printing shop have had no prior experience whatsoever in printshop 
activities. The plant lends itself admirably to the rehabilitative program of the institu- 
tion as a means of productive labor, occupation of time, and in the development of 
printing skills. Many of the inmates carry over their newly acquired skills to their 
respective communities and become permanently established in commercial printing as 
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Your Bookshelf on Review 
Symposium on the Gluecks’ Latest Research 


EpiITor’s NoTE: Since 1925 Professor Sheldon 
Glueck of Harvard Law School and his wife, Dr. 
Eleanor T. Glueck, have been engaged in follow-up 
studies of various classes of offenders and the effec- 
tiveness of different forms of correctional treatment. 
In 1939 the emphasis of their research shifted to a 
study of causation with a special interest in deter- 
mining the bases for crime-preventive programs and 
effective treatment methods. The findings of the first 
phase of their causation studies have been released 
in Unraveling Juvenile Delinquency. 

In their research the Gluecks matched 500 persist- 
ently delinquent boys with 500 truly nondelinquent 
boys on the basis of age, ethnic derivation, intelli- 
gence quotient, and residence in underprivileged 
areas. The 1,000 boys were then classified anthro- 
pologically according to body types and were given 
medical and psychiatric examinations, intelligence 
and achievement tests, and the Rorschach test, and 
skilled social workers thoroughly investigated the 
family, school, and community background of each 
boy. In these studies no one investigator had access 
to the findings of the other, and in the interest of 
objectivity each line of investigation was pursued 
independently. From these studies the authors ar- 
/rived at the factors which they conclude are closely 
related to juvenile delinquency. On the basis of these 
findings the authors have developed prediction tables 
to assist in differentiating at an early age between 
potential juvenile offenders and nonoffenders. 

Because of the interest with which the present re- 
search has been followed and its far-reaching impli- 
cations for further research and in understanding 
and dealing with problems of delinquency, the editors 
of FEDERAL PROBATION have asked seven reviewers to 
comment on the conclusions of the study from the 
point of view of their special interests and activities 
in the over-all correctional field. 


Unraveling Juvenile Delinquency. By Sheldon 
and Eleanor T. Glueck. New York: The Common- 
wealth Fund, 1950. Pp. 399. $5.00. 


A Federal Judge 


N THESE DAYS when juvenile delinquency has become a 

matter of national concern, there has arisen crying need 
for a discriminating and reliable analysis of the causal fac- 
tors of the phenomenon. This we now have in this carefully 
conceived and broadly executed piece of research which 
enumerates and evaluates the pertinent factors affecting 
the juvenile and sifts out and identifies those contributing 
to delinquency. 

Scholars of less experience in the field or of less zest for 
objective analysis might easily have attempted to proceed 
by comparing the delinquents with some hypothetical norm, 
somewhat as the law tests human conduct for negligence 
by comparisons with that mythical phantom, the “reason- 
ably prudent man.” Such a method in this field, although 
frequently employed by amateurs, could easily lead to dis- 
torted results: the tendency would be to take the “good” 
child, whose conduct is never troublesome, as the basis for 
comparison and on such a basis the term “delinquent” 
would cease to have significance. Indeed, most healthy 
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youngsters would prefer classification as a delinquent to 
identification with Little Lord Fauntleroy. However that 
may be, it adds immeasurably to the strength of this re- 
search that the 500 delinquents who have been selected for 
intensive study are compared, test for test, not with some 
subjective norm but rather with 500 thoroughly human 
school children selected from comparable environment, and 
= _ intelligence, ethnic origin, and age (viz., 11 

The results of a research thus sensibly premised are 
scarcely spectacular: they furnish little support to those 
who by the process of “hunch” and fancied intuition have 
conjured up some particular social condition as the effec- 
tive villain which is the cause. Instead, by painstaking 
comparison, test by test, of the individuals of the delin- 
quent group with those of the “control” group, the study 
reveals in each of several levels numerous and widely 
varying conditions of the individual make-up or environ- 
ment which appear measurably with more frequency in 
the delinquent group and hence are seen, as a causal com- 
plex, to fit into a dynamic pattern of delinquency. 

The recognition of these numerous factors, which are 
thus shown to fit into the pattern, will be of immeasurable 
help in the prompt diagnosis of potential delinquency and 
its proper corrective treatment. The malady, like cancer, 
for its successful correction requires prompt treatment in 
its early stages. The study shows that many of the more 
potent conditions making for delinquency begin to have 
effect when the juvenile is as young as 5; others come into 
effect shortly thereafter. Thus a diagnosis upon which a 
prognosis may be laid is highly desirable at about the time 
when the juvenile attains school age and, at least in suspi- 
cious cases, at stated periods thereafter. 

The delicate and difficult task of such diagnosis will be 
greatly facilitated by the ingenious prediction tables which 
the authors have developed. By these tables juveniles 5 
years old and upwards may be rated for the probabilities 
of their future delinquency assuming, of course, that the 
pertinent conditions found to exist are not changed. One such 
table is based on five specified factors of social background 
which have been selected not as constituting the most im- 
portant causal factors but because easy to ascertain and in 
combination sufficiently indicative. The data for a predic- 
tion by this table are such that they can be assembled and 
rated by any social worker experienced in the field. Two 
other prediction tables are supplied, one based on five 
basie character traits as disclosed by Rorschach tests and 
the other on five personality traits as disclosed by psychi- 
atric examination. The authors seem to feel that, at least 
on the basis of the limited evidence yet available, these 
three tests though of radically different approach are 
about equally reliable. They point out, however, that the 
surest prediction can be obtained by applying all three 
tests and thus reaching a composite result. 

It is, of course, true that with time and accumulated ex- 
perience the prediction tables may not prove to have the 
accuracy now envisaged. Fortunately, however, to the ex- 
tent that they induce remedial efforts a lack of predictive 
accuracy cannot possibly be harmful to the juvenile in- 
volved; the lessening of unfavorable conditions will help 
rather than hurt the juvenile irrespective of the correct- 
ness of his classification as a potential delinquent. 

Of the three tables, that based on social background re- 
quires for its application far less time and less highly 
specialized professional training and skill than the other 
two. Its present availability to competent social workers 
already experienced in the juvenile field is a fact of prime 
importance which no community can afford to overlook. 
For the authors make it abundantly plain that to eliminate 
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delinquency the community must marshal all its forces in- 
telligently. It must reach the incipient delinquent in the 
early stages of his malformation through the direct con- 
tacts afforded by the schools and by the community provision 
of suitable recreational facilities. Even more important, 
through the schools with their parent-teacher associations, 
through the churches and their affiliated social organizations, 
and through all community social and welfare agencies, 
the parent must be influenced to improve the quality of 
the home life of potential or incipient delinquents by elim- 
inating the causes contributing to delinquency, many of 
which but for this research would not have been fully rec- 
ognized. 

Doubtless, it often will prove to be the case that the par- 
ents most in need of guidance relevant to these problems 
will be those hardest to reach and to influence. However, if 
our public schools come to realize that, for the occasional 
child, conduct no less than teeth is in vital need of prophy- 
laxis, suitable technicians will be provided to apply the 
suggested prediction tables at least to those presenting ob- 
vious behavior problems. Indeed, one may wonder if a reg- 
ular member of a school faculty might not with experience 
become sufficiently skilled to apply the social background 
table. If the incipient delinquents are thereby well identi- 
fied at at an early stage it often will be possible through 
some avenue to bring about an improvement of conditions 
and relationships in the home or to devise the next best 
available corrective. 

With such a program in well-organized operation one 
may confidently expect a very substantial reduction in the 
number of juveniles who after 4 or 5 years of school at- 
tendance begin to furnish recurrently problems for the 
courts. However, in the treatment of those who do appear 
the information disclosed by this research will be a tremen- 
dous help to the judge and probation and parole officer. 
The prediction table can be used, at least as corroborative 
evidence, in determining whether delinquency has pro- 
gressed to such a stage that there is immediate need for 
institutional training or whether the factors contributing 
to delinquency can be sufficiently brought under control by 
the intervention of a probation officer. And recognition of 
the conditions contributing to delinquency, as taught by the 
study, will be of material help to those responsible for the 
regime of correctional institutions and to officers in the 
field—indeed, to all whose task it is to help create for each 
case a milieu more favorable to sound character develop- 
ment. 

So fruitful are the results of this study that I am led to 
advocate that its methods be incorporated, in substantially 
uniform but necessarily cruder, more abbreviated form, 
in presentence investigations and reports in juvenile cases. 
More specifically, I suggest a standard form of report 
which will include the necesssary headings and blanks in 
which to record in each such case a rating under the social 
background prediction table. With experience, the rating 
could be made and recorded by the probation officer with 
little additional expenditure of time. The accumulation of 
such reports by a number of courts, and especially by those 
dealing with large numbers of juveniles, would constitute 
a mine of information for future analysis by research ex- 
perts which might be expected greatly to refine and im- 
prove the reliability of the prediction table. 

Similarly, the presentence reports in juvenile cases 
might well be modified to include in printed form brief 
headings identifying a number of the conditions believed 
to constitute the principal factors of delinquency, so ar- 
ranged that their presence or absence could be conveniently 
checked off by the probation officer. Especially if such ma- 
terial were given uniform arrangement a mass of statisti- 
cal information could be easily accumulated which, if 
the content had been wisely selected, might be expected 
greatly to expand our knowledge of this important phe- 
nomenon. If the Gluecks could be prevailed upon to devise, 
for inclusion in the presentence report on juveniles, a 
model form of report to show the bases for diagnosis and 
treatment a crown would indeed be placed upon their mag- 
nificent contribution in this field. 


New Haven, Conn. CARROLL C. HINCKS 
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A Sociologist 


igs VOLUME merits high praise. It is the first large-scale 
project to make a comparative study of an adequate 
number of delinquent and nondelinquent boys. It is compre- 
hensive in its coverage of their physical environments; the 
economic circumstances of their parents; family interrela- 
tionships; the boy in the school and community; his physi- 
cal condition; and reports from tests on various aspects of 
his intelligence, character, personality structure, and tem- 
perament. 

Praiseworthy also is the careful attention paid to plan- 
ning and designing the research. There was careful selection 
and matching of delinquents and nondelinquents. There 
was utilization of experts from different disciplines in the 
study of human behavior. 

The findings are the most valuable part of the volume, 
presenting the multitude of items which are or are not 
significant in the comparison of delinquents and nonde- 
linquents. 

The two outstanding limitations of the study are (1) 
the failure on two crucial points in matching the delin- 
quents and the nondelinquents and (2) the one-sided inter- 
pretation of the significance of the findings. 

The matching seems to have been excellent on ethnic 
origin and good on intelligence quotient. It was, apparently, 
needlessly deficient for age. For example, the age group 
16 years and over is composed of 108 delinquents and only 
54 nondelinquents. The poorest matching was by neighbor- 
hood. The authors claim that “the general environments 
were alike in both groups” (p. 35). But the first table of 
the findings on type of neighborhood in which boys lived 
discloses a marked failure in the original matching. Of the 
delinquent boys 55 percent are reported as living in 
“blighted slum tenement areas (deteriorating socially and 
economically)” as against only 32.4 percent of nondelin- 
quents. The writers do not discuss this discrepancy which 
is so large as virtually to refute their claims of any re- 
liable matching by type of neighborhood. 

In analyzing the significance of their findings for the 
prediction of delinquency, the authors throw overboard 
their data on the very marked differences between delin- 
quent and nondelinquent boys on all the economic and so- 
cial data of their study (with the exception of the relation 
of the parents to the boy). The exclusion of these data and 
those on physique and intellectual performance in the con- 
struction of prediction tables is alleged to have been made 
on the grounds of the following criteria: (1) factors al- 
ready operable in the lives and make-up of the boys prior 
to school entrance and (2) practical ease or difficulty of 
gathering the data. But do these criteria hold good for the 
three prediction tables which they present? And an even 
more pertinent question may be raised: Do not many fac- 
tors in the economic and social data meet these criteria 
better than the ones employed? 

The prediction table, misnamed factors of social (in- 
stead of family) background, contained five items: disci- 
pline of boy by father, supervision of boy by mother, 
affection of father for boy, affection of mother for boy, and 
cohesiveness of family. These factors obviously are associ- 
ated with delinquency, but which is cause and which is 
effect? 

Earlier the point is made that the delinquent behavior 
of the boy may influence the discipline of the father. “It 
should be kept in mind that the delinquent boys, being so 
continually involved in misbehavior, might have called 
forth more rigid or more erratic controls on the part of 
their parents” (p. 133). But the authors forget their own 
advice. Certainly because the father is strict or erratic in 
his recent discipline of the boy does not mean that he ex- 
erted the same type of discipline at the time the child first 
entered school and before he had an official record of ju- 
venile delinquency. 

Also the authors present evidence to prove that the in- 
difference or hostility of the parents to the boy and lack 
of cohesiveness of the family cause juvenile delinquency. 

They may likewise, to a greater or less degree, be a result 
of it. The authors did not, and of course could not, ac- 
curately ascertain the parents’ attitude to the boy when 
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he was 6 years of age. It would seldom be the same then 
as after years of serious delinquencies and one or more 
commitments to correctional institutions. 

The criteria which the writer of this review would apply 
in the selection of factors for prediction tables are the 
following: (1) That the factor be one that is not itself a 
result of the delinquent behavior of the boy; (2) That the 
factor be one that can be determined during the period be- 
fore the child is 10 and preferably upon entrance into 
school; (3) That the factor be one that can be objectively 
obtained rather than a subjective judgment; and (4) That 
the data can be gathered readily and accurately. 

The two other prediction tables presented in this volume 
~_ fail to meet these criteria as well as those of the au- 
thors. 

The Gluecks themselves are dubious about the use of the 
Rorschach test and they might have been better advised 
not to have based a prediction table upon it. First of all, 
this table utilizes data on only 255 delinquents and 281 
nondelinquents and no indication is given of the character- 
istics of the missing 245 delinquents and the 219 nondelin- 
quents. Second, the Rorschach character traits (social 
assertion, defiance, suspicion, destructiveness, and impul- 
siveness) appear to be those that are accentuated in the 
boy in process of becoming a delinquent and of having 
experienced apprehension and custodial treatment. This is 
significant because there is no convincing evidence that the 
findings of a Rorschach test at 6 years will be the same 
through the periods of “prelatency, latency, early puberty, 
puberty, and adolescence.” 

Some of the same objections apply to the prediction 
table constructed from personality traits determined in 
the psychiatric interview. This table is based on five traits 
which the delinquent as compared with the nondelinquent 
boy has in marked degree, “adventurous,” “extroverted in 
action,” “suggestible,” “stubborn,” and “emotionally un- 
stable.” These traits may very well be those of boys who 
have persisted in delinquency and who were committed to 
correctional institutions at the time of their examination. 
But how can they be regarded as causal? Is there any rea- 
son to believe that a psychiatric examination of these boys 
at 6 years would reveal that they possessed these same 
traits in like degree? Obviously, this prediction table can- 
not be of practical use in the early differentiation of future 
delinquents from nondelinquents at the time they enter 
school. 

The Gluecks, strangely enough, neglect to use data from 
their findings from which at least two prediction tables 
might be constructed which would be free of the deficiencies 
a do not make it practical nor desirable to use their 
tables. 

The first of these might utilize the factors of home con- 
ditions, including type of neighborhood, length of time at 
present address, summary of physical adequacy of home, 
economic condition of the family, and usual work habits 
of the father. The merit of these is that they are all ob- 
jective, readily ascertainable, and as highly discriminating 
between delinquents and nondelinquents as at least two of 
the other tables appear to be. None of these factors can be 
caused by the delinquency of the boy. It is not contended 
that they directly cause delinquency. At least, it must be 
conceded that they are excellent indices of conditions making 
for juvenile delinquency. Besides, this proposed prediction 
table would have the indisputable advantage (which the 
three prediction tables in the book lack) of accurate meas- 
urement at the time the child enters school. : 

A second feasible prediction table might be composed of 
five of the following factors, each of which shows a high 
discrimination between delinquents and nondelinquents and 
none of which could be attributed to the delinquency of the 
boy: routine of household, conjugal relation of parents, 
family group recreations, provision for recreation in the 
home, substitute parents, and number of social agencies 
providing services to the family since the marriage of the 
parents. These as a group might be called factors in family 
living. All these factors can be measured at the time the 
child enters school. The only one of these in which a sub- 
jective judgment enters is the grading of the conjugal re- 
lations of parents. 


FEDERAL PROBATION 


The explanation of the failure of the authors to utilize 
their most significant findings becomes clear in their chap- 
ter on the dynamic pattern of delinquency. Their thinking 
is evidently dominated by an explanation of behavior in 
terms of individual psychology. They look for the basic 
explanation of delinquency in inherited tendencies and in 
personality structure that is already formed before the 
child enters school. They state “Certain forms of behavior, 
in and out of school, are in a sense not fundamentally etio- 
logic. But since they reflect, at least partially, tempera- 
mental tendencies and character traits that have their 
roots in early childhood, they may be included in the gen- 
eral pattern. These forms of behavior are school attain- 
ment, school misbehavior, general misbehavior tendencies, 
use of leisure, and type of companions” (p. 276). 

The authors are immune to a social-psychological expla- 
nation of human behavior in which becoming a juvenile 
delinquent is interpreted in terms of the interpersonal re- 
lations of the boy with his family and his companions, and 
of his experiences on the playground, in the school, and in 
the neighborhood. For example, they discount entirely their 
own findings that 56 percent of delinquents as against less 
than 1 percent of nondelinquents are gang members and 
that 98 percent of the former associate with delinquents 
as against only 7 percent of the latter. They explain these 
facts naively by quoting a proverb “birds of a feather flock 
together.” They add: “this tendency is a much more funda- 
mental fact in any analysis of causation than the theory 
that accidental (sic) differential association of nondelin- 
quents with delinquents is the basic cause of crime” (p. 164). 

This is a perfect illustration of their allegiance to a 
theory of individual psychology and their rejection of any 
explanation in terms of the influence upon conduct of as- 
sociation with others and of participation in groups. 


Chicago, Ill. ERNEST W. BURGESS 
A Psychiatrist 

HE GLUECKS clearly state that “. .. the major purpose 

of ... (their) . research is to focus attention upon 


the differences between delinquents and nondelinquents in 
order to arrive at the dynamic pattern of crime causa- 
tion .. .” Together with most students of the dynamics of 
behavior, they recognize that juvenile delinquency is only 
one form of maladjustment to the demands of society but, 
for the purposes of their study, they assume that delin- 
quents and nondelinquents are fundamentally different. 
Then, by correlating the differences with the presence or 
absence of delinquency, they come to some conclusions re- 
garding causation. 

Their specific technique consists of: (1) closely match- 
ing 500 delinquent boys with 500 nondelinquent boys with 
respect to age, intellectual level, racial descent, and resi- 
dency in an underprivileged area; (2) abstracting their 
differences with regard to sociocultural, somatic, intellec- 
tual, and emotional-temperamental factors; and (3) sta- 
tistically treating these factors to isolate those which 
differed significantly in the two groups. 

The survey, itself, is an excellent study of delinquency 
en masse. It shows many striking and statistically signifi- 
cant differences between the two groups, and it accurately 
describes many of the detailed characteristics of delin- 
quents. It also effectively demolishes many suppositions 
about the causes of delinquency and clearly demonstrates, 
for example, that single factors such as age, racial origin, 
residency in an underprivileged area, physical inadequacy, 
etc., do not cause delinquency. 

Ninety percent of the delinquents studied were delin- 
quent before the age of 11 and 50 percent before the age 
of 8. In addition, as a group, they were mesomorphic in 
constitution, were raised im psychologically barren homes, 
and were characterized by such traits as impulsiveness, 


. aggressiveness, restlessness, resentment, and hostility. The 


Gluecks then conclude, in their “causal formula” that “such 
boys readily give expression to their untamed impulses and 
self-centered desires . . . by delinquent behavior.” 


The findings, though excellent as such, have one great 
weakness. For, even though they suggest the presence of 
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dynamic factors, the survey does not actually show how 
they operate to produce delinquent behavior. The “causal 
formula,” logical as it may appear to be, is an oversimpli- 
fied conclusion. Not only is it not warranted by their find- 
ings, but it overlooks the findings of dynamic psychiatry 
which demonstrate that apparently identical behavior in 
different individuals may have very different underlying 
motivation and symbolic meanings. Delinquent behavior 
has frequently been shown to have much more significant 
unconscious meaning to the delinquent than the Gluecks’ 
oversimplification suggests. 

Although the Gluecks intended their survey to be dy- 
namic, they based it on several assumptions at variance 
with dynamic concepts of behavior, namely: (1) that de- 
linquent behavior is qualitatively different from nondelin- 
quent behavior; (2) that the causes of behavior can be 
understood from an analysis of traits; and (3) that the 
correlation of descriptive factors is indicative of causation. 
A truly dynamic approach, however, recognizes that any 
individual’s behavior is the result of the interaction be- 
tween internal and external forces, and can be understood 
dynamically not in terms of his membership in any class, 
but only in terms of his unique life situation—what he is 
reacting to and expressing in his behavior. 

The data, too, reflect the difficulty of understanding be- 
havior from descriptive factors. For example, even when 
group differences are statistically significant, there is al- 
most always a sizable overlap between the two groups. In 
addition, the prediction tables, constructed from the results 
of this survey, are able to predict delinquency or nondelin- 
quency correctly in only 87 percent of the cases when ap- 
plied to the boys in the survey. Certainly, to construct 
prediction tables with such accuracy is a notable achieve- 
ment, especially if one is interested in descriptive factors 
or in developing a screening instrument. When one is con- 

cerned with causal factors, however, the overlap and the 
exceptions are as important as the primary findings and 
must also be explained in the light of cause and effect. The 
Gluecks, however, dismiss the exceptions on the basis that 
the accurate prediction of an individual case is unattain- 
able in the social sciences. Although this is always a limi- 
tation of descriptive and statistical investigations, it does 
not mean that we can dismiss the exceptions and give up 
the goal of accurate prediction in individual cases, but 
rather that we modify our method to come closer to this goal. 

In this respect, it is regrettable that the Gluecks, in 
spite of their comment that “...in any study of behavior, 
psychiatry must be in the forefront,” gave a really limited 
role to psychological data in their study. The Rorschach 
Test data were used only to categorize personality char- 
acteristics in each case, and the psychiatric data were 
used mainly to “supplement, affirm, or contradict” the 
Rorschach Test findings. The psychiatrist, moreover, had 
only one interview with each boy and was directed to look 
for factors “predominantly on a behavioral level .. .” 
Interesting as the psychiatric and psychological findings 
are, the contribution made by these disciplines in this 
study is far below their potential and in no way represents 
a dynamic psychiatric approach to the problem. 

A dynamic approach, as the Gluecks realize, would have 
to “focus ... upon the selectivity that occurs when envi- 
ronment and organism interact.” It would have to assess 
the interaction and patterning of significent factors in the 
behavior of individuals before attempting to study group 
differences. To conclude, on the basis of a comparison of 
traits, that one “dynamic causal complex” predominates 
in delinquents is to overlook entirely the individual pat- 
terning of motivation and the unconscious meanings un- 
derlying behavior. 

In spite of the criticisms of its dynamic contribution, the 
survey is an excellent descriptive approach to the problem 
of delinquency. It should succeed in destroying most of the 
common misconceptions about the causes of crime and, 
since it really fails to show any causes clearly, it strongly 
suggests that the next area of research is the individual. 
In view of the constant overlap of factors, it becomes clear 
that a cause has no real significance except in the manner 
that an individual interprets it and reacts to it. The study 
emphasizes that the problem in delinquency is closely re- 


lated to the problem of “character disease” but, if either is 
to be understood, the contributions of many disciplines are 
necessary at the level of the individual. 


Topeka, Kans. JOSEPH SATTEN, M.D. 


Sociologist-Attorney 


HE IMPORTANCE of the latest study of the Gluecks con- 

sists in the reputation of the authors, the scope of the 
study, the breadth of the findings, and the conclusions 
drawn by the authors and, above all, in view of these, in 
the potential effect the conclusions may have on the atti- 
tudes of administrators and others. Is the study in fact 
reliable in its findings and conclusions? Serious doubts ap- 
pear on a critical examination of the book. 

Is the methodology sound? The purpose of Unraveling 
Juvenile Delinquency is to comprehend the causal pattern 
as it presents itself at the time of entrance into public 
school. The outcome of the study is a prediction table to 
be used at that stage of a child’s life. But the children 
studied were not 6 or 7 years old. The delinquents averaged 
in age 14 years and 8 months when selected, ranging from 
11 to 17 years. They had spent an average of 7.12 months in 
correctional institutions. Their average age at the time of 
first commitment to a correctional school was 13.9 years. 

The most elementary caution in criminological research 
is the recognition that an examination of institutionalized 
offenders (or delinquents) will provide information about 
institutionalized offenders and not offenders in general. 
An institutionalized offender is characteristically in great 
part an institution product. What can be discovered from 
examinations of teen-age children, averaging almost 8 
months in correctional institutions? Can we discover their 
characters and personalities as of the age of 6 years, a 
time when they had had no contact with courts, police, pro- 
bation, institutions? To suggest that we can is very haz- 
ardous, particularly without any attempt at justification. 
The Gluecks do not at all consider this difficulty. Nor do 
they tangle with the question of how typical of delinquents 
in general are (these) institutionalized delinquents. 

With such a methodology we must be most cautious about 
the findings of the study; and further investigation verifies 
the caution. In this abbreviated review we may refer only 
to the central findings which are utilized for construction 
of prediction tables—the psychiatric, psychological, and 
social findings. With respect to the Rorschach test and psy- 
chiatric findings important differences were noted between 
delinquents and nondelinquents. But they are of question- 
able validity either if applied to delinquents generally, as 
the Gluecks do, or if projected back to such delinquents as 
of several years earlier, as is similarly done. 

The Rorschach test and psychiatric findings, such as 
greater social assertiveness, defiance, ambivalence to others, 
hostility, suspicion, destructiveness, less submissiveness 
to authority were expainable, perhaps in major part, in 
terms of the boys’ experience, particularly dating from 
their delinquency. 

The study assumes that the personality patterns of the 
delinquents were the same at 6 as at 15. But the psychi- 
atric and Rorschach findings do not demonstrate this; they 
do not provide an explanation of anything; on the contrary 
they require an explanation. Did the differences noted re- 
sult from the role in which the delinquents were placed? 
Are there differences between these institution children 
and child delinquents in a modern camp, or in a cottage in- 
stitution with a small population, or in an institution with 
adequate psychiatric service, or on probation? The psychi- 
atric study was neither prolonged nor intensive enough to 
answer such questions; it consisted of a single interview. 

The authors’ interpretation of the social data found is 
also distorted, due to their frame of reference. They feel 
that since not all persons within disorganized areas become 
criminal, one must look to the “biologic make-up and child- 
hood conditioning” of the individuals for a decisive dif- 
ference causing criminality in one, lawful behavior in 
another. The deduction is not inevitable. Slums are char- 
acterized not only by strongly criminogenic elements, but 
also by forces strongly supporting lawful behavior. These 
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latter are positive community attributes—family, group, 
and individual resources. Some individuals are better pro- 
tected by these factors than others. Chance, too, plays a 
part in the selection of youngsters fated to be delinquent 
Criminality and noncriminality are not total patterns, and 
the separation into delinquents and nondelinquents is not 
always a basic separation, not the sharp differentiation the 
categories imply. In a slum, delinquent behavior frequently 
may be not unnatural, may be rather a natural choice; it 
is not the only choice and lawful behavior is likewise not 
the only choice. 

In fact the vary data contained in Unraveling Juvenile 
Delinquency provide excellent clues as to why not all slum 
children become delinquent—if the data are properly rec- 
ognized and interpreted. The study compared 500 institu- 
tionalized delinquents and 500 nondelinquents from the 
same general neighborhood. That is, the attempt was made 
to exclude residence in underprivileged neighborhood as a 
causative source for the purpose of the study. Despite this, 
the social differences between the delinquents and nondelin- 
quents come out as the most marked, consistent character- 
istic differentiating the two groups. 

Fifty-five perecent of the delinquents compare with 34.2 
percent of the nondelinquents residing in blighted tenement 
areas; over 27.2 percent of the nondelinquent homes are 
described as good, compared with 11.4 percent of the homes of 
the delinquents. And 33.9 percent of the homes of the delin- 
quents are poor (overcrowded, lacking sanitary facilities, 
filthy, or shabbily furnished), compared with 19.8 percent 
of the nondelinquents’ homes. The parents of the delin- 
quents were more burdened with serious physical ailments, 
mental retardation, emotional disturbances, drunkenness, 
and criminalism. The families of the delinquents were to 
a greater extent than those of the nondelinquents depen- 
dent for financial assistance upon relief agencies or rela- 
tives, ete. 

It is not unimportant to note thatif any factors are likely 
to have a valid presumption of persistence, it is these very 
social factors. Yet in the prediction table based on social 
factors, the only factors selected are supervision and dis- 
cipline of the boy by his parents, their affection for him, and 
the cohesiveness of the family. Only part of the “under- 
the-roof” environment is used, and no account whatsoever 
is taken of out-of-the-household social conditions. This 
shortsighted view of social factors appears again in the so- 
called proposed “law of crime causation,” which has other 
faults as well. 

If any law is to be derived regarding patterns of delin- 
quency, to be faithful to the data, it would have to give 
primary place to social rather than to personality factors. 
Two outstanding facts emerge from the data: (1) in a 
study which sought steadfastly to eliminate environmental 
factors from the research as well as from the resulting 
causal law, the force of social (or, environmental) causation 
of delinquency proves irrepressible and (2) institution chil- 
dren differ from children who have not been institutional- 
ized. A reinterpretation of the data based on an acceptance 
of these facts would prove fruitful of practical lines of 
further inquiry. 


New York City So_ RUBIN 


A Psychologist 


N THIS, their latest publication, the Gluecks have turned 

their attention from the problem of effect to the search 
for cause. For more than 20 years the name of the Gluecks 
has been associated with what is unquestionably the most 
extensive and the most significant research in criminology. 
Their earlier studies on the efficacy of institutional treat- 
ment and on the use of statistical methods to predict the 
success or failure of discharged offenders have been the 
source of considerable controversy from the viewpoints of 
both theory and methodology. Whether prediction tables 
have anything more than a tenuous scientific validity is 
still a moot question. 

It is not unlikely that Unraveling Juvenile Delinquency 
will give rise to even greater controversy. In turning to 
the study of causation the Gluecks have adopted the same 


basic methodology used in their previous studies: a cross- 
sectional analysis of preselected factors in the lives of 500 
nondelinquents and 500 institutionalized delinquents 
matched with respect of age, intelligence, and residence 
in underprivileged or so-called delinquency areas. To quote 
from the authors, the purpose of this research was to dis- 
cover the differences between delinquents and nondelin- 
quents in order to arrive at the dynamic pattern of crime 
causation. 

The Gluecks reject any unitary explanation of delinquency 
such as the sociological, or the cultural, but conclude with 
what appears to be a strong leaning toward a biological or 
constitutional determinant. Yet, the evidence for such a 
tentative conclusion is the weakest of all. In fact, the most 
striking differences between the two groups might well be 
used to support the proponents of “area influence” and a 
case might even be made out for “differential association.” 
Furthermore, the cross-sectional method of study with its 
analysis and correlation of factors has inherent basic in- 
adequacies: it involves the whole concept of cause in the 
social sciences; a high intercorrelation of factors shows 
relationship and not causation; no matter how statistically 
significant a percentage difference may be, it is neverthe- 
less a statistical abstraction and the number of similarities 
between the two groups is both confusing and disconcert- 
ing; a high frequency of any one factor is no real indica- 
tion of its dynamic influence. 

Aside from considerations of theory and methodology in 
evaluating this research, the results of the study of the 
group of institutionalized delinquents is of extreme impor- 
tance to those concerned with correctional treatment. From 
the results of the extensive and varied studies, it is possible 
to put together a composite picture of the delinquent with 
very telling effects. The institutional delinquents studied 
were products of highly disorganized families characterized 
by poor relationships between child and parent which took 
the form of hostility and indifference of parents, frequent 
and severe physical punishment; retardation, dislike, and 
resentment toward school. They were inclined toward gang 
memberships and street corner activities, resentful of su- 
pervision, and more adventurous in the search for leisure 
time activities; physically somewhat precocious and tend- 
ing toward the masculine, physical type of constitution; 
psychologically of average intelligence but with better un- 
derstanding of concrete relationships; emotionally asser- 
tive, resentful, and hostile, impulsive and extroverted, 
showed little concern about failure or fear of defeat, but 
displayed strong feelings of insecurity, and rejection and 
emotional tension arising from parental relationships. If 
this is an accurate picture of the delinquent generally, the 
problem of devising an effective correctional program is 
indeed a most complex if not a disheartening one. 

However, there is nothing here to cast any doubt on or 
to invalidate the best of our present patterns of treatment 
program: Classification as an administrative device for 
joining diagnosis with program planning; clinical services, 
both psychological and psychiatric; casework and use of 
community agency resources; trained personnel; use of 
constructive, positive measures of control and supervision 
rather than punitive, repressive, and regimented devices; 
constructive work and vocational training on a realistic 
basis; and above all, an institutional climate conducive to 
the reduction of tensions and hostilities. 

Furthermore, this picture of the personality, attitudes, 
and character of the institutionalized delinquent gives 
added support to the more recent trends in correctional 
treatment. While not very extensive, these trends are tak- 
ing the form of limited experimentation with group ther- 
apy, increased emphasis on admission orientation, the 
addition of social and life adjustment materials to the edu- 
cational and vocational training, a recognition of the im- 
portance of sound counselling techniques and the application 
of knowledge regarding the influence of interpersonal re- 
lationships in group behavior to the institutional setting, 
and programs stressing the preparation for the release of 
the delinquent back to the community. 

In the introduction to the Gluecks’ study of the 500 
Criminal Careers, Dr. Richard Cabot provides the clue to 
the fundamental approach to the treatment of the delin- 
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quent. He says, “Someone should come to know and to un- 
derstand the man in so intimate and friendly a way that 
he comes to a better understanding of himself and to a 
truer comprehension of the world he lives in.” 


Washington, D. C. BENJAMIN FRANK 


A Sociologist 


HE APPEARANCE of any publication of the results of the 

research efforts of the Gluecks has in the last two dec- 
ades become an event of major importance to all persons 
seriously interested in criminology and penology. The in- 
vestigations designed and executed by these two social 
scientists have deservedly become exemplary models of 
imaginative, careful, and thorough research. Unraveling 
Juvenile Delinquency is in the best Glueck tradition. 

The investigation, the results of which are reported in 
the book, was designed to reveal those factors—emotional, 
physical, psychological, and social—which differentiate de- 
linquent males from nondelinquent males. Such an investi- 
gation, if carefully planned and if successfully completed, 
would add immeasurably to our knowledge of the etiology 
of delinquent behavior and make available data which 
should render efforts directed at the prevention and treat- 
ment of juvenile delinquency vastly more effective and in- 
telligent. To achieve these objectives the Gluecks made a 
comprehensive comparative study of 500 seriously delin- 
quent boys and 500 nondelinquent boys. The truly nondelin- 
quent group (“truly” in terms of freedom from delinquency) 
was used as a control group and the boys contained within 
both the delinquent and nondelinquent groups were matched 
on four characteristics: age, general intelligence, ethnico- 
racial origin, and residence in underprivileged neighbor- 
hoods. The members of the delinquent group were those 
committed to two correctional schools while the members 
of the nondelinquent group were attending Boston public 
schools located in neighborhoods which possessed those 
characteristics necessary for the planned matching phase 
of the study. 

Utilizing psychometric tests, medical, physical, and psy- 
chiatric examinations, interviews, projective techniques, 
and field investigations the Gluecks were able to obtain 
data descriptive of four general phases of the life of the 
boys selected for study. With the aid of a staff composed 
of persons trained in social investigation, psychiatry, medi- 
cine, psychology, and physical anthropology, it was pos- 
sible to obtain revealing data on the pertinent factors 
operating in the social-cultural, somatic and health, intel- 
lectual, and emotional-temperamental aspects of the indi- 
vidual’s life. These data were later subjected to appropriate 
statistical treatment in order to determine which of the 
factors in the lives of delinquents and nondelinquents sig- 
nificantly differentiated the two groups of boys. The results 
obtained not only substantiate the findings of other inves- 
tigators who have attempted to identify the differential 
characteristics of delinquents and nondelinquents but also 
establish empirically the existence of other social and per- 
sonal variables which distinguish between such groups of 
boys. 

A method for the practical utilization of the findings of 
the Glueck study is suggested by the materials presented 
in Chapter XX. Therein is found a thorough discussion of 
the way certain of the characteristics which differentiate 
significantly delinquents and nondelinquents may be em- 
ployed as predictors of delinquency. The empirically derived 
connections between certain variables and potential delin- 
quency are summarized in three prediction tables. The 
method used to construct these tables is the familiar one 
developed by the Gluecks in their previous work. 

The tables constructed employ three different sets of 
predictors: (1) social factors, (2) Rorschach character 
traits, and (3) personality traits determined by the psy- 
chiatric interview. The type of discipline given the boy by 
his father, the character of the supervision given the boy 
by his mother, the father’s affection for the boy, the moth- 
er’s affection for the boy and the cohesiveness of the boy’s 
family are the social factors selected for inclusion in the 
prediction table based upon social data. The table in which 


Rorschach variables are employed includes such traits as 
social assertion, defiance, suspicion, destructiveness, and 
emotional lability or impulsiveness. Finally, the personality 
traits selected for the psychiatric prediction table were: 
adventurousness, extroversion in action, suggestibility, 
stubbornness, and emotional stability. The Gluecks found 
that these tables, based as they are on different categories 
of factors, had approximately the same predictive range, 
a fact that would seem to vouch for their validity. Further 
testing of the tables’ validity was accomplished by deter- 
mining the degree to which each table placed 205 delin- 
quents and 219 nondelinquents in proper predictive cate- 
gories. The results indicated that 49 percent of the cases 
were properly placed by the three tables, 37.8 percent of 
the cases were so placed by two of three tables. All tables 
failed to place 2.4 percent of the cases in the proper cate- 
gory while two of the three tables failed to do so in 10.8 
percent of the cases (pages 266-267). 

It seems superfiuous to say that if it can be assumed that 
the factors selected by the Gluecks for inclusion in these 
prediction tables have been reliably identified and do dif- 
ferentiate significantly potential delinquents and nondelin- 
quents, all agencies, private or public, have had placed at 
their disposal invaluable tools with which to prevent and 
to treat male juvenile delinquency. Thus, the way in which 
each separate prediction table classifies a boy can be made 
the basis upon which to plan the kind of treatment he 
should receive either before or after he has manifested be- 
havior difficulties. If it is found that one group of factors 
tends to suggest a high probability of delinquency while 
other groups of factors do not so indicate, such knowledge 
can be used to plan intelligently the steps that should be 
taken either to prevent or to treat delinquency in specific 
cases. 

Despite the general excellence of the design of the investi- 
gation just completed by the Gluecks, certain of the data pre- 
sented are bound to raise serious questions regarding their 
reliability. This seems to be especially true of the data 
pertaining to the personality characteristics of the boys 
and of the character traits induced from the interpretation 
of the Rorschach protocols. The reader of the book naturally 
will wonder whether other psychiatrists would have ar- 
rived at the same personality characterizations of the boys 
in the study on the basis of the data collected in the psy- 
chiatric interview. Attempts to construct aspects of an 
individual’s personality which do not involve the use of 
measuring devices of established reliability and validity 
are open to question. The replication of results of one 
study might be difficult to achieve without the aid of re- 
liable and valid measures of the dimensions of human 
personality. 

The questions that may be raised regarding the reli- 
ability of the interpretations made of the data obtained 
through the psychiatric interview apply even more so to 
data derived from the interpretations made of the Ror- 
schach records. Here too, one must wonder whether another 
or any number of Rorschach experts would be able to obtain 
results reasonably similar to those achieved by the two 
Rorschach experts of the Glueck study staff. Of concern 
too, as the Gluecks indicate, is the fact that to obtain 
knowledge of character traits by the use of Rorschach tests 
requires the services of adequately trained persons to ad- 
minister and to interpret the test. Many of the private as 
well as public agencies that deal with potential or actual 
delinquents cannot possibly command the services of the 
needed personnel. All of this would tend to impede the 
practical application of the Rorschach tests and the findings 
sc Ye from their use to the preventive and correctional 
field. 

It seems appropriate to raise another question regarding 
the applicability of the prediction tables at the point in 
the child’s life believed desirable by the Gluecks. They sug- 
gest that their prediction tables “can be applied at or soon 
after school entrance” (page 269). It must be remembered, 
however, that the three groups of five factors employed to 
construct the three prediction devices were found to dif- 
ferentiate delinquents and nondelinquents with mean ages 
of 14 years, 7.79 months and 14 years and 5.54 months re- 
spectively. It is true that there is evidence available that 
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suggests that many aspects of personality are fairly well 
established at about the sixth year of the individual’s life. 
Nevertheless, one may question whether the factors selected 
as predictors are necessarily those which are little modified 
by events that occur subsequent to the sixth year of life. 
Answers to this question and to the others raised ahove 
can be obtained only when the validity of the predictors 
selected has been established empirically. The Gluecks in- 
dicate that they are at present engaged in an investigation 
designed to test the validity of the prediction tables in their 
Juvenile Delinquents Grown Up (1940), and that they 
plan to test the validity of the tables in their latest work 
in the near future. 

The questions raised regarding certain phases of the 
work under review are not intended to detract from its 
value. Any major attempt to isolate, identify, and assess 
the role played by a host of variables in producing delin- 
quency and nondelinquency is bound to run into some diffi- 
culties. The Gluecks have, by their latest study, made a 
first rate contribution to our knowledge of the etiology of 
delinquency. Everyone concerned with the prevention and 
treatment of juvenile delinquency, be they judges, probation 
or parole officers, social workers, penocorrectional experts, 
or social scientists, will profit greatly from the serious 
study of the materials contained in Unraveling Juvenile 
Delinquency. 


Minneapolis, Minn. ELI0o D. MONACHESI 


A Criminologist 


HE OUTSTANDING thing about the Gluecks’ important re- 

search is not the originality of its purpose or method, 
but rather the fact that it represents the most recent at- 
tempt to do once more what has been tried so often before, 
this time on a larger scale, utilizing the up-to-date tech- 
niques of the respective disciplines, and attempting to aviod 
the. fallacies of the earlier tries. 

The authors make another attempt to discern the causes 
of delinquent behavior by comparing a group of delin- 
quents with a matched sample of nondelinquents. The bulk 
of the history of etiology of both criminal and delinquent 
behavior is made up of such attempts. Representatives of 
all schools of thought have resorted to this method: the con- 
stitutionally-minded anthropological criminologists, the so- 
ciologically-inclined environmentalists, and the various 
students attempting to connect intelligence, mental dis- 
orders, and just about any trait of human personality, with 
delinquent behavior. The techniques have varied from a 
naiveté surprising to us today to extreme sophistication. 
Lombroso started this in a systematic way. His most effec- 
tive critic, Goring, did the same; Healy and Bronner’s New 
Light on Delinquency and Its Treatment, Maud A. Merrill 
in her Problems of Child Delinquency, and Earnest Hooton 
for the adult field in his monumental research have all 
struggled with the same problem by using in general the same 
technique. Many of the earlier studies pushed back to a 
considerable extent the frontiers of our knowledge of de- 
linquent etiology, but invariably they also left one with the 
feeling that the final answer had not been found yet, with 
the realization that certain mistakes were made, and that 
some things could be done better. In short, we have the 
proverbial conclusion that “more research is needed.” 

Unraveling Juvenile Delinquency represents this “more 
research.” It does not give one the final answer either. The 
authors themselves are aware of this and repeatedly prom- 
ise to continue their search. But the Gluecks did accomplish 
with their study the logical “next step” in this type of re- 
search. Their good grasp of the field and their perspective, 
the considerable amount of ingenuity in devising new re- 
search approaches, and sound scientific judgment in evalu- 
ating their findings are the factors that make theirs a very 
important contribution to the effort. 

Here are some of the outstanding characteristics of the 
project. The multidisciplinary approach and multiple factor 
etiology, which the authors apparently consider their main 
contribution, have been, of course, used before but the Gluecks 
probably did manage to segregate the specific contributions 
of the disciplines to a larger extent than had ever been the 


case before, especially with their researchers working “in 
the dark” as to the findings of their colleagues in other dis- 
ciplines. Research within each of the disciplines is devel- 
oped here to a very considerable extent to correspond to 
the best standards available today, and then again all these 
separate studies are brought together in a meaningful syn- 
thesis. One has to make one general observation regarding 
the delinquents studied and the applicability of the find- 
ings. Though one would agree with the definition of juve- 
nile delinquency used by the authors, it is quite obvious 
that these 500 delinquent boys represent only one kind of 
delinquents; namely, the institutionalized ones, and there- 
fore the findings apply, strictly speaking, only to that cate- 
gory. The authors probably would readily agree with this 
comment and then argue the representation of institution- 
alized delinquents as a side issue. 

The authors make their comparisons of delinquents with 
nondelinquents on four major levels: the sociocultural, the 
somatic, the intellectual, and the emotional-temperamental. 
This reviewer will make a few more specific comments re- 
garding the sociocultural level, which comes closest to that 
with which American sociological criminology has been con- 
cerned. Unfortunately, the matching of the delinquents and 
nondelinquents for residence in underprivileged neighbor- 
hoods and also for ethnico-racial origin eliminates one of 
the most important variables studied by sociological crim- 
inology, and the entire issue of delinquency as a resultant of 
“criminalistic subculture” with its “criminalistic philosophy” 
and the effects of “differential association” is bypassed. 

The Gluecks’ study would at best show the reasons why 
in an area of considerable delinquency some actually do 
become delinquents and others do not. This is an important 
enough issue, to be sure, but this does not deal with the 
total problem of delinquent behavior as a cultural trait in 
modern western society. Correspondingly, the findings have 
only the indicated limited application. But within these 
limits they are very interesting. The comparisons of home 
conditions, of the setting of the family life, the quality of 
the family life, the dynamic elements of the home environ- 
ment of delinquents and nondelinquents do at times show 
somewhat unexpected findings but, on the whole, corrobo- 
rate what we already know and expect. 

We cannot go into detail in this review; suffice it to say 
that all this is good and sound research data. The same 
should be said about the comparisons of the school and the 
community activities and experiences of the two. groups. 
The sociological criminologist will do well in examining 
carefully what the authors refer to as prediction of delin- 
quency and the fact that for their prediction tables they 
have settled on social factors rather than anything else. 
This is really a proposal for delinquency symptom detec- 
tion and prevention through utilization by the school of 
early family-life data. 

An extremely interesting, skillful, and accurate synthesis 
of the findings of the research appears under the heading 
of “The Causal Complex” on pages 281 and 282 of the 
study. However, one should not forget that their “law,” as 
the authors themselves call it, applies only to their sample 
and the control group, and it has yet to be shown that it 
has any validity elsewhere. 


College Park, Md. PETER P. LEJINS 


Other Symposia 


Readers of FEDERAL PROBATION will be interested in an- 
other symposium on Unraveling Juvenile Delinquency 
which will appear in the April number of the Harvard 
Law Review. The reviewers include Judge Morris Plos- 
cowe. Professor Paul W. Tappan, Dr. Marion E. Ken- 
worthy, Professor C. Wesley Dupertuis, Dr. Robert H. 
Lindner, Justice Justine Wise Polier, Professor Henry W. 
Holmes, and Professor Edwin Bidwell Wilson. The Fore- 
word to the symposium is by Mr. Justice Felix Frankfurter. 

The Journal of Criminal Law and Criminology also is 
arranging a symposium on the Gluecks’ book. Among the 
contributors are Commissioner Sanford Bates, Professor 
Thorsten Sellin, Judge Nochem S. Winnet, and Professor 
George E. Dession. 


YOUR BOOKSHELF ON REVIEW 


A Decade of Progress in the 
Administration of Justice 


Annual Report of the Director of the Adminis- 
trative Office of the United States Courts. Wash- 
ington, D. C., 1950. 


The 1950 Report of the Director of the Administrative 
Office of the United States Courts is of particular impor- 
tance to students of the administration of justice in that 
it includes a series of tables and illuminative charts setting 
the year’s business in the perspective of the past decade. 

It is a record of solid progress of which the United 
States judges, court employees, the Director, and Congress 
may well be proud. The 10-year background throws into 
relief some basic problems of the federal judicial system 
which are being managed with foresight and intelligence. 

There are too many important findings to be dealt with 
in a brief review, but here are some: 

There has been an almost 50 percent rise in civil cases 
commenced. The reasons for the increase are analyzed in 
the report, among them being the rise in complicated, time- 
consuming antitrust suits as well as private civil litigation. 
In the past few years the increase in diversity of citizen- 
ship cases was almost 80 percent. The great access of 
civil cases has occurred largely in metropolitan districts, 
the dockets in others being so reasonably current as to re- 
move some of the sting from Hamlet’s lugubrious inclusion 
of “the law’s delay” among the worst of mundane evils. 

There has been a steady decline in criminal cases since 
the war years, except for illegal immigration (largely 
Mexican) cases. The number of new criminal cases in 1950, 
excluding immigration, was approximately 3,500 less than 
that in 1941. On the whole, the criminal dockets are in 
excellent shape, the great majority of prosecutions being 
tried promptly yet without (what can be just as bad as 
excessive delay) unreasonable haste. 

The business in the 11 Courts of Appeals also declined 
(about 12 percent) during the decade, a reduction reflect- 
ing largely a drop in the number of appeals from govern- 
mental agency rulings. In the present crisis, this picture 
may well change. 

A very gratifying improvement has occurred in the fact 
that less than 3 percent of juveniles today, as compared to 
30 percent in 1940, are being tried under regular criminal 
statutes instead of the provisions of the Federal Juvenile 
Delinquency Act; further, the proportion of cases handled 
without court action doubled from about 14 percent to 
about 29 percent. 

The past decade witnessed a number of fundamental 
procedural improvements which will make themselves more 
fully felt as the years go by: the adoption of the new rules 
guiding civil procedure and those governing criminal proce- 
dure; codification of certain scattered statutory provisions; 
extension of the pretrial conference technique, resulting in 
many out-of-court settlements; use of the “discovery” proce- 
dure in civil cases, whereby questions of fact often can be 
settled without resort to the more cumbersome processes of 
trial; and a quarterly inquiry by the Administrative Office 
into delay in decisions on motions or cases under advise- 
ment. It should be emphasized that the setting up of the 
Administrative Office in 1939 was itself a fundamental re- 
form that has amply returned social and legal dividends. 

Thus many of the improvements sought near the begin- 
ning of the century by proponents of a “ministry of justice” 
are being brought about by a more integrated and concerted 
supervision of the federal judicial hierarchy. No little 
credit for this happy course of events must be given to the 
judicial conference and committee systems which have im- 
parted to judges “an increased sense of working together 


1 See also “The Administration of the Federal Courts,” by Henry P. 
Chandler, 13 Law & Contemporary Problems (1948), 182. 

2 See, for example, the pioneering searchlight, Frankfurter and Landis, 
The Business of the Supreme Court, New York, The Macmillan Com- 
pany, 1928 and the more recent penetrating study, ‘‘Federal Jurisdic- 
tion and the Revision of the Judicial Code,” by Herbert Wechsler, 13 
Law & Contemporary Problems, 1948. 
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for common goals” * and brought about such important re- 
forms as the court reporting act, the placing of referees 
in bankruptcy on a salary basis, more intelligent and hu- 
mane management of the problem of mentally ill persons 
charged with crime, improvement of habeas corpus proce- 
dures in the new judicial code, the federal youth correction 
authority law, and others. This active participation of busy 
judges in a continuous exploration of the weaknesses of 
the system and in the design of premising remedies is a 
really bright spot in the administration of justice in the 
American scene, combining expertism with co-operative 
endeavor—a process so refreshingly different from that 
existing in totalitarian states. 

There are, of course, useful recommendations in this 
Report as in past ones. To readers of FEDERAL PROBATION, 
perhaps the most significant is that calling for more sound 
individualization of treatment for youthful offenders and 
the strengthening of the probation service through more 
general insistence upon appointment of adequately edu- 
cated and trained personnel and through further reduction 
of the case load per officer. Of 161 officers appointed in the 
10 years, only 94 or 58.4 percent met the recommended 
standards. While the total of persons under supervision of 
federal probation officers has declined during the decade 
from some 35,000 to 30,000 (about two-thirds probationers, 
the rest parolees and persons conditionally released from 
federal prisons and correctional institutions) the average 
case load per officer, although cut from 148 to 99, is still 
about twice as heavy as it should be for the performance of 
the crucial functions of thorough presentence investigation 
and affirmative oversight involving planned rehabilitative 
activities rather than mere negative “supervision” depen- 
dent essentially upon deterrence. 

The Report reveals the interesting fact that follow-up 
studies are now under way by the sociology departments 
of the Universities of Alabama, Maryland, and Pennsyl- 
vania, in conjunction with the federal probation offices in 
Birmingham, Baltimore, and Philadelphia, to determine 
the postprobation criminal records of “honorably dis- 
charged” federal probationers. The Alabama study has 
already shown that during periods of 5% to11% years after 
successful completion of probation, 83.6 percent were “free 
from subsequent convictions of any kind.” This is a truly 
amazing record, even though it deals with the selected 
group of probationers who successfully completed probation. 
It is. of course, difficult to assess how much of this very un- 
usual chronicle of success is attributable to the efforts of 
the officers and how much would have occurred anyway. 
However, the reviewer calls attention to this study not so 
much as indisputable proof as because such voluntary as- 
sessment reflects credit on the leadership and the profes- 
sional integrity of those who manage the federal probation 
system—they are not afraid to seek the facts wherever 
these may lead. 

Scholars have pointed to the need and rich promise of 
fundamental explorations of the business of the federal 
courts.” Reports of the kind under review, with their illu- 
minative tables and charts (under the skillful hand of Mr. 
Shafroth), ought to furnish nourishing meat to chew on 
in such a continuing enterprise. 


Cambridge, Mass. SHELDON GLUECK 


Reports Received 


Delinquent Youth in Iowa. Iowa Committee on Care and 
Rehabilitation of Delinquents, Iowa State College, Ames, 
Towa. 1950. Pp. 38. This-report is part of the work of the 
Governor’s Commission on Children and Youth of the Mid- 
century White House Conference. It is a survey of the ex- 
tent of delinquency in Iowa, an analysis of commitments 
to juvenile institutions of the state, and summary of recent 
improvements and recommendations. 

Family, Community, and Mental Health. The Hogg 
Foundation, Austin, Texas. 1950. Pp. 63. An attractively 
printed booklet, this report was written by Burnice Moore, 
consultant with the Texas State Board for Vocational Edu- 
cation, and Dr. R. L. Sutherland, director of the Hogg 
Foundation for Mental Hygiene of the University of Texas. 
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Efforts of community programs for providing community 
services to improve healthy family living are presented. 


George W. Henry Foundation (Annual Report). The 
George W. Henry Foundation, 184 Eldridge St., New York 
2, N. Y. 1950. Pp. 19. The Foundation, established in 1948 
to aid persons in trouble with themselves or the law be- 
cause of sexual maladjustment, presents its second annual 
report. 

Health Services for Children of School Age. Federal Se- 
curity Agency, Washington 25, D. C. 1950. Pp. 24. Pre- 
sented here is a summary of the findings and recommenda- 
tions of a Committee on School Health composed of 
representatives of the Public Health Service, the Office of 
Education, and the Children’s Bureau. The report is con- 
cerned with a preliminary exploration of areas of health 
service which previously had not been covered adequately. 


How to Discipline Your Children. Public Affairs Pam- 
phlet No. 154. Public Affairs Committee, 22 East 38th 
Street, New York 16, N. Y. 20 cents. The ideas and sugges- 
tions in this pamphlet are taken from Dr. Dorothy W. 
Baruch’s recent book, New Ways in Discipline. It is one of 
the many readable, accurate, up-to-date pamphlets on cur- 
rent economic and social problems written by outstanding 
leaders in their respective fields. 


Matching Scientific Advance With Human Progress. Na- 
tional Council of Juvenile Court Judges, 3333 Forbes St., 
Pittsburgh 13, Pa. 1950. Pp. 40. The proceedings of the 
conference of the Council in Pittsburgh are presented in 
this publication. They include the addresses of James V. 
Bennett, Judge Gustav L. Schram, G. Howland Shaw, Jus- 
tice Tom Clark, and Dean Roscoe Pound. 

Missouri State Board of Training Schools (Annual Re- 
port). Department of Corrections, Jefferson City, Missouri, 
1950, Pp. 39. The board of training schools reports. on the 
operation of the state training schools during the fiscal 
year ended June 30, 1950. There are a number of photo- 
graphs which portray the progress of the new building 
program at the schools. 

Probation and Sentencing in the Circuit Court of the 
City of St. Louis (Survey Report). National Probation and 
Parole Association, 1790 Broadway, New York City 19, 
1950, Pp. 71 and appendix. The Association reports on its 
survey of probation and sentencing in the St. Louis Cir- 
cuit Court, sponsored by the St. Louis Crime Commission 
and the Criminal Justice Committee of the St. Louis Bar 
Association. The report recommends sweeping reforms in 
sentencing and the expansion of probation services. This 
is an interesting report not only to St. Louisans but to cor- 
rectional workers interested in good practices in probation 
and sentencing. 


Problems of Classification. Institute for the Scientific 
Treatment of Delinquency, 8 Bourdon St., London, W. I 
England. n. d. Pp. 24. Written by Hermann Mannheim and 
John Spencer, both of the London School of Economics, 
this report is devoted largely to a description of the meth- 
ods of classification employed in the three types of English 
— the Prison, the Borstal, and the Approved 

chool. 


Program for Social Adjustment. Federal Reformatory, 
El Reno, Okla. 1950. Pp. 45. This report describes the de- 
velopment and organization of an integrated program of 
orientation, group therapy, social education, and release 
planning begun at the Federal Reformatory in 1948. 


Public Relations Programs. National Publicity Council, 
257 Fourth Avenue, New York 10, N. Y. Pp. 44, $1.00. This 
is one of the “How to Do It” series published by the Na- 
tional Publicity Council for Health and Welfare Services, 
Ine. Those not acquainted with the Council’s clearing house 
of information on the public relations and public education 
work of community serving should know not only about 
this monograph but also others which have to do with an- 
nual reports, how to make a speech, how to turn ideas into 
pictures, pamphlets that pull, ete. 

Report of the Legislative Council. State of Connecticut, 
1950. Pp. 50. Of special interest to correctional workers 
are the legislative committee reports dealing with a state- 
administered adult probation system, a domestic relations 


court, legislation for the control and treatment of the ag- 
gressive sexual deviate, a resolution proposing the abolition 
of capital punishment, and a recommendation for legalizing 
certain minor forms of gambling. 

Santa Rita Rehabilitation Center. Alameda County Al- 
coholic Clinic, P. O. Box 787, Pleasanton, Calif. 1950. Pp. 
7. The Alcoholic Clinic at Santa Rita was established in 
February 1949. This report reviews the background which 
led to the organization of the clinic and summarizes the 
work and problems of the first year of its operation. 


Study of Police Training Programs in Minority Rela- 
tions. Anti-Defamation League of B’Nai B’rith, Southern 
California Regional Office, 2511 Wilshire Blvd., Los An- 
geles 5, Calif. 1950. Pp. 28. This report contains a review 
of police training programsin minority relationships which 
had been conducted in various cities. It was intended as pre- 
paratory to the organization of a similar program of train- 
ing for the Los Angeles County Police. The pamphlet also 
contains a bibliography of selected books and pamphlets 
as well as a list of films dealing with this problem. 


Your Juvenile Court Reports (Annual Report). Juvenile 
Court of Tulsa County, Tulsa, Oklahoma. 1950. Pp. 19. In 
1949, an act of the State Legislature provided for the es- 
tablishment of county juvenile courts. The Tulsa County 
Court was the first to be established and this is its first 
annual report. It is interesting to note that the title “court 
director” has been substituted for “chief probation officer” 
and the title “counselor” for probation officer. 


Youth House (Annual Report). Youth House, 331 East 
12th Street, New York, N. Y. 1950. Pp. 82. This is the 
sixth annual report of an experiment in making the deten- 
tion of juveniles a constructive experience. A portion of 
the report is devoted to the activities of Youth House— 
Girls’ Camp on Welfare Island. 


White House Conference Reports 


The following reports were prepared by the Midcentury 
White House Conference on Children and Youth prior to 
the decennial meeting in Washington, D. C., in December 
1950. Copies are available through the Office of the White 
House Conference, Federal Security Administration, Wash- 
ington, D. C., at the prices given: 

A Chart Book. 75 charts and text, $1.00. This is an in- 
formative, well-organized, attractive presentation of the 
social and economic factors important in the lives of chil- 
dren. It will be excellent source material for years to come. 


Report on State and Local Action. Pp. 61, 75 cents. This 
is a story of citizen action through state and local commit- 
tees, how they prepared for the conference, and how they 
worked together as an advisory council. It reflects the de- 
voted work of tens of thousands of citizens in the local 
communities. 

Reports on Youth, National Organizations, and Federal 
Government. Pp. 122, 75 cents. These reports summarize 
the work of three additional advisory councils which pre- 
pared for and helped conduct the conference. The young 
people in their report set forth their ideas regarding the 
responsibility of adults toward youth. The national organi- 
zation group, composed of representatives of 464 nation- 
wide organizations concerned with youth, gives a broad 
view of their many services and programs. The Federal 
Government group examines the responsibility of federal 
agencies and points out ways in which their work contrib- 
utes to sound physical, economic, and social conditions 
essential to the development of healthy personalities in 
children and youth. 

Fact-Finding Report: A Digest. Pp. 170. This report 
points out the factors involved in the development of healthy 
personalities and the implications of this goal as it affects 
judges, schools, courts, and health and welfare agencies. 

These four reports of the White House Conference plan- 
ning staffs and committees are extremely valuable docu- 
ments and would be helpful to all correctional workers and 
others concerned with the problems of children. 


Washington, D. C. Louis J. SHARP 


News from the Field 


Use of Prison Manpower Urged 
By New York Prison Association 


Placing major emphasis on the need for utilizing prison 
manpower and facilities in the defense mobilization pro- 
gram, the Prison Association of New York, in February, 
presented its 106th annual report to the Legislature. Pre- 
facing its recommendations with an urgent plea for im- 
mediate action to gear the State’s correctional institutions 
and program into the defense mobilization picture, the 
Association’s report outlined six steps for immediate legis- 
lative consideration. 

The Association’s statement referred first to the need 
for full legislative support to the plan of putting prisoners 
to work in the interests of defense and preparedness. 

Viewing with alarm the reports concerning the rise in 
drug addiction among adolescents, the Association urged 
that the Legislature give serious consideration to the prob- 
lem of narcotic addiction among youth. 

For the fifth consecutive year the Association made a 
plea for a thorough review of the State’s correctional pro- 
gram either by a legislative commission or a professionally 
qualified committee appointed by the Governor. Noting that 
many aspects of the State’s correctional program are highly 
commendable, the Association pointed out that “. . . the 
greatest lack is a well-knit plan of operation.” 

A plan for the commitment of prisoners direct to the 
Department of Correction rather than to specific institu- 
— the basis of judicial districts as at present was 
urged. 


Prison Labor Saves 
Michigan $3 Million 


During the summer of 1950 prison labor in the State of 
Michigan saved timber which will someday be worth nearly 
$3 million, according to a report of the U. S. Department 
of Agriculture. This figure is based on the estimated ma- 
turity value of 9,587 white pines treated to prevent blister 
rust. 

Prison laborers were.trained and supervised by federal 
and state agencies and tools and materials were furnished 
by the Federal Government. Most of the 19,000 acres 
worked will not need additional attention during the life- 
time of the stand because of the care with which the work 
was done. 


$50,000 Model Railroad 
Delights Rochester Youth 


The youth of Rochester, N. Y., have a $50,000 model 
railroad. Known as the “model railroad heaven,” the four- 
train system serves not only as a source of entertainment 
but also is educational in scope. It is operated by the Police 
Athletic League (PAL) in conjunction with Rochester’s 
Youth Bureau which receives state aid through the New 
York State Youth Commission. 

Featured in the exhibit are four seasons of the year, 
rural and urban settings, the portrayal of industrial and 
agricultural pursuits, the development of natural resources, 
and the usefulness of transportation and communications. 

Groups of about 30 children “take over” the model rail- 
road for an hour of fun. Operating crews of six to eight 
children can be assigned to specific dioramas. By rotating 
the jobs every quarter hour the child has the satisfaction 
of having played each role once during a performance. 

Captain Henry H. Jensen, director of Rochester’s Youth 
Bureau, and four other officers devoted much time to the 
planning and construction of the four dioramas. Lionel 
Corporation of New York City donated $15,000 worth of 
equipment to the project. 
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Sam A. Lewisohn 
Dies Suddenly 


Sam A. Lewisohn, 66, humanitarian, philanthropist, fin- 
ancier, author, and patron of music and art, died suddenly 
from a heart attack on March 13, at Santa Barbara, Calif., 
where he had been resting for several months at his physi- 
cian’s request. 

Mr. Lewisohn is best known to readers of FEDERAL PRO- 
BATION for the time, thought, and energies he gave to all 
phases of correctional work. In 1945-1946 he was president 
of the American Prison Association, and for a number of 
years was a member of the executive committee of the 
Prison Association of New York. He also was a director 
of the Federal Prison Industries corporation. 

In 1927 Governor Alfred E. Smith appointed Mr. Lew- 
isohn to the State Commission of Correction. Two years 
later, in his report as chairman of a special committee, he 
recommended creating a progressive parole system which 
substituted individual for mass treatment of prisoners. 

As a member of President Roosevelt’s National Advisory 
— Mr. Lewisohn helped to frame the Social Security 

ct. 

Commenting in an editorial on Mr. Lewisohn’s death, 
the New York Times wrote: 

“With the death of Sam A. Lewisohn the city, state, and 
nation have lost a humane, useful citizen. Throughout his 
life he thought more of his fellowmen than he did of himself. 
He constantly extended a friendly hand to those in need, 
and was ever ready to accept public responsibilities, despite 
the presence of his many interests. ... All who knew him 
were charmed by his warm friendliness, his sympathetic 
understanding, and his broad approach to all problems.” 


Philadelphia’s Junior Chamber of 
Commerce Sponsors 125 Youth 


Seventy-five members of the parole committee of Phila- 
delphia’s Chamber of Commerce serve as sponsors for over 
125 probationers and parolees between 17 and 21. 

Organized 3 years ago with only seven members, the 
committee started on a sponsorship basis. It now engages 
in job placement, provides legal assistance, and aids in 
obtaining medical care. On the staff of the committee are 
a legal counsel, a physician, a dentist, a psychiatrist, an 
optometrist, and a number of sociologists. 

The committee works in close conjunction with the Muni- 
cipal Court of Philadelphia, the Pennsylvania Prison So- 
ciety, the State’s employment service, the State Board of 
Parole, the Big Brother’s Association, the federal probation 
office, the Crime Prevention Bureau of Philadelphia, and 
the police department. 

Only 4 of 120 on parole or probation have violated their 
conditions of supervision and have been sent to prison. 

Chairman of the committee is Louis M. Golden, Jr. 


Prisoners’ Ball Game 
Benefits Polio Victims 


The entire proceeds of a baseball game between the In- 
diana State Prison team and the Michigan City “All-Stars” 
were donated to the education fund for polio victims. 

During the game, played at Michigan City, inmates 
broadcast a special variety show by musicians and vocalists 
who appear each Thursday on the “Prison Variety Show” 
over radio station WIMS. 

Over a special hook-up prison inmates heard the entire 
ball game broadcast from the ball park to the prison by 
Warden Alfred F. Dowd. 
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130,000 Prisoners Available for 
Production of War Supplies 


“There are approximately 130,000 inmates in penal insti- 
tutions of America today who would be glad to co-operate 
with the works program to help produce supplies for the war 
effort. A great many prisons produced quantities of material 
during the last war and are more than anxious to help dur- 
ing the present emergency. May we offer our services?” 

This is the telegram sent on December 18, 1950 to Charles 
E. Wilson, director of Defense Mobolization, by Warden 
Joseph E. Ragen, president of the American Prison Asso- 
ciation. 

During World War II prisoners in state and federal in- 
stitutions produced more than $133 million worth of war 
materials. 

Commenting on the mobilization of prisoners for the 
war effort, The Prison World said: “We have the man- 
power, leadership, physical facilities and the know-how 
and are ready, willing, and able!” 


Probation Director from 
The Netherlands Visits U. S. 


Dr. Maarten E. Tjaden, director of probation for The 
Netherlands, is visiting the United States through the 
United Nations for a 6-month period to observe court, pro- 
bation, parole, and prison practices. The Probation Divi- 
sion of the Administrative Office of the United States 
Courts is planning his program while in this country and 
is arranging visits to various probation and parole offices, 
juvenile and adult courts, and penal and correctional insti- 
tutions. 

Dr. Tjaden, who has his degree in law from the Univer- 
sity of Amsterdam, is advisor to the Minister of Justice 
on all questions and problems relating to probation, after- 
care of released prisoners, and co-operative efforts of pub- 
lic and private institutions and social work agencies. 

Adult probation and parole work in The Netherlands, 
according to Dr. Tjaden, is performed largely by 5,000 
volunteer workers from four private societies—Catholic, 
Protestant, Salvation Army, and nondenominational. Their 
functions include probation and parole supervision and 
visiting prisoners and their families. Presentence reports 
are made by 120 professionally trained and salaried pro- 
bation officers appointed by the four societies with the 
approval of the Minister of Justice. 

The Netherlands, with 10 million population, has ap- 
proximately 13,000 probationers and parolees, said Dr. 
Tjaden. 

Medical bureaus for alcoholics are established in larger 
cities and are entrusted with the care, supervision, and 
treatment of alcoholics. The bureaus are staffed by psy- 
chiatrists and psychiatric social workers. 


Finds Comic Strips an 
Aid in Studying Child 


Instead of causing juvenile delinquency, comic strips 
are a definite aid to parents who want to understand the 
mental processes of their children, according to David L. 
Cole, assistant professor of psychology at Occidental Col- 
lege, Los Angeles. ; 

After completing a study of children’s preferences in 
comic strips as related to their personalities, Cole’s findings 
are that children who have the greatest liking for adven- 
ture comics are likely those most tied down at home. Young- 
sters maladjusted in their home relations were found to 
prefer escapist funnies—interplanetary war, rocket men, 
and other fantasies. 

“In many cases,” says Cole, “the comics simply provide 
a harmless medium wherein the child finds a mode of ex- 
pressing what his home environment has denied him. The 
delinquency, if any,” he conludes, “is not the comics’ fault.” 


Music Therapy Found Helpful 
At Michigan State Prison 


Music therapy which has been used in the mental ward 
at the State Prison of Southern Michigan for the past 3 
years has proved to be so effective that patients are per- 
mitted to form quartets and choral groups for special en- 
tertainment. 

An important phase of music therapy, according to Clin- 
ical Psychologist Richard T. Nordlund, is the selection of 
suitable music for different patients. Although the type is 
varied, classical and semiclassical music, with emphasis on 
waltzes and stringed music, is more relaxing, he has found, 
but some jazz is used when stimulation is needed. 

The music is played throughout the day over a public 
address system installed in all parts of the mental ward. 


Yale Announces Summer 
Session on Alcohol Studies 


The Summer School of Alcohol Studies of the Laboratory 
of Applied Physiology, Yale University, will hold its ninth 
annual session July 7 through August 3. 

The course will include (1) orientation, with emphasis 
on scientific methods as applied to problems of alcohol, (2) 
physiology, psychology, and cultural sociology in relation 
to alcoholic beverages, (3) the major problem areas, and 
(4) a description and analysis of responses to these prob- 
lems. Individual and informal group discussion or consul- 
tation with staff members will be emphasized. 

Because of current problems of defense and industrial 
manpower, greater emphasis will be placed on the problems 
of control and on problems in industry. 

Selden D. Bacon, Ph.D., is director of the Summer School 
of Alcohol Studies. 


Grin and Bear It By Lichty 


“While you’re trying to find that book on child psychology, 
dear, suppose I just give him a couple of whacks .. .” 


Reprinted by special permission Chicago Sun-Times Syndicate 
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NEWS FROM THE FIELD 


Blanche LaDu Retires 
As Reformatory Head 


Mrs. Blanche L. LaDu, the only woman to serve as presi- 
dent of the American Prison Association, retired on March 
31 as superintendent of the District of Columbia’s women’s 
reformatory. She was named the first superintendent of 
the reformatory in 1940 and as head of the institution 
contributed in large measure to raising its program and 
facilities to acceptable standards. 

A native of Minnesota, Mrs. LaDu graduated in 1905 
from the University of Minnesota College of Law. From 
1921 to 1936 she served on the Minnesota Board of Control 
(public welfare board) and during this period was an ex- 
officio member of the State parole board. 

In 1930 Mrs. LaDu was a delegate to the International 
Prison Congress in Prague and again in 1935 to the Con- 
gress at Berlin. While in Europe she made a study of 
penal and correctional institutions. 

“Mrs. LaDu’s very real contributions to the advancement 
of thinking and action in the whole correctional field,” said 
James V. Bennett, director of the Federal Bureau of Pris- 
ons, “have made her one of the outstanding women in this 
line of work in the country. As she leaves the women’s 
section of the District of Columbia reformatory I am sure 
it is a source of great satisfaction to her to know that 
through her efforts conditions have been improved immeas- 
urably for the inmates. Mrs. LaDu’s many friends through- 
out the country regret to see her leave the correctional 
field but wish for her many years of health and happiness 
in whatever activities she undertakes.” 


Folsom Finds Decline 
In Parole Violations 


Parole violations are on the decline according to Stanley 
P. Faustman, sociologist at Folsom State Prison in Cali- 
fornia. Faustman believes that with the rise in production 
to meet wartime demands more parolees are finding satis- 
factory employment and job security which help to achieve 
successful parole. 

Studies at the parole violator clinic at Folsom reveal two 
significant factors, Faustman points out. 

First, a higher percentage of job ability, particularly in 
a skilled trade, was shown by men about to be paroled 
whether the trade had been learned in prison or was the 
result of previous experience made no difference, according 
to Faustman, and second, the men with marital ties dem- 
onstrated a higher degree of success than the single man 
who was footloose. 

Most of the men who violated parole, Faustman said, 
showed a higher percentage of personality problems. Any 
man who is sincere about solving his problem already has 
the battle half won, he concluded. 


J. Edgar Hoover Honored as 
Big Brother of the Year 


Highlight of the national observance of Big Brother 
Week was the selection of FBI Director J. Edgar Hoover 
as Big Brother of the year. Mr. Hoover was chosen by the 
Executive Committee of the Board for the honor in recog- 
nition of his work on behalf of American boys. 

The award, an illuminated scroll, was presented at Mr. 
Hoover’s office in the Department of Justice. It read, in 


“Your leadership and labors in the public interest, your 
constant efforts to awaken the nation to the threat that 
juvenile delinquency holds to our future, and your unceas- 
ing work to decrease the incidence of such delinquency are 
in keeping with the highest traditions and aims of the Big 
Brother Movement.” 

In receiving the award Mr. Hoover said that “the help- 
ing hand of the Big Brother was America’s great need— 
the hand which will steer our youngsters along the paths 
of honest and fearless citizenship. 
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Funny Business By Hershberger 


“Banana peels! It’ll all be over in a minute now, chief!” 
Reprinted by special permission NEA Service, Inc. 


Teeters to Conduct Penology 
Tour Through South America 


Latin American methods of dealing with correctional 
problems will be the central theme of a 14,000-mile trip 
through South America, August 4 to September 3, under 
the leadership of Dr. Negley K. Teeters, chairman of the 
department of sociology and professor of criminology at 
Temple University. 

Members of the study tour will meet prominent penolo- 
gists of South America and discuss with them theories on 
the causes of crime, penal codes, prison administration, 
children’s institutions, and social work. 

Among institutions to be visited are Central Peniten- 
tiary, Bangu, Brazil; State Penitentiary, Sao Paulo; Na- 
tional Penitentiary, Women’s Prison, and Colonia Hogar 
(for delinquent children), Buenos Aires, Argentina; Na- 
tional Penitentiary and Cuidad del Nino (patterned on 
Boys’ Town of Nebraska) Santiago, Chile; and U. S. Peni- 
tentiary, Gamboa, Canal Zone. 

Headquarters for the tour is Study Abroad, Inc., 250 
West 57th Street, New York 19, N. Y. 


Vice Flourishes 
During Wartime 


Under wartime conditions venereal disease and prostitu- 
tion are in their heyday, according to Ray H. Everett, 
executive secretary of the Social Hygiene Society of the 
District of Columbia. 

American men have been called on to fight three times in 
33 years, says Mr. Everett, and in 1951, as in 1917 and 
1940, the exploiters of prostitution are again trying to 
operate in military and industrial centers while reported 
cases of syphilis and gonorrhea still number over 573,000. 
To get the total picture, Mr. Everett points out, this figure 
would have to be multiplied by two, as there is at least one 
unrecognized case for every one reported. 
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Bar Association Holds 
Workshop on Probation 


The Criminal Law Section of the American Bar Associ- 
ation at its regional meeting in March at Atlanta, Ga., 
presented a workshop on probation demonstrating the meth- 
ods and advantages of probation. 

A moot court consisting of Federal Judge Frank Hooper 
of Atlanta, Superior Court Judge Jesse Wood of Fulton 
County, Atlanta, and Circuit Judge T. B. Greneker of 
Edgefield, heard presentence reports presented by three 
probation officers and pronounced. sentence in each case. 
Each judge gave his reasons for the sentence imposed. 

United States Attorney John Hill of Birmingham, Ala., 
was the prosecuting attorney. Those presenting the proba- 
tion cases were Chief Probation Officer Joe B. Martin of 
the United States District Court for the Northern District 
of Georgia, L. B. Stephens, administrative assistant of the 
Alabama State Board of Pardons and Paroles, and Roy M. 
Russell, administrative assistant of the Florida Parole 
Commission. 

Federal Prison Director James V. Bennett was chairman 
of the workshop and Richard A. Chappell, chief of the 
federal probation system, commented on probation practices. 

The first probation demonstration conducted by the 
American Bar Association was at its annual meeting last 
September at Washington, D. C. Similar probation demon- 
strations will be held at the ABA’s regional meetings at 
Dallas, Tex., in April and later at St. Louis, Mo. 


Group Therapy Aids in 
Institution Adjustment 


Biweekly discussion forums designed to diminish the 
problems of parole violators and repeaters are being held 
at the State Prison of Southern Michigan. 

These forums J. Dellinger, classification group therapist 
explained, afford the men an opportunity to air their griev- 
ances and to discuss problems of mutual concern. 

Second, third, and even fourth offenders frequently have 
more pressing problems to talk over than newcomers, ac- 
cording to Dellinger. 

The group was formed to reduce emotional conflict 
through discussion. Group therapy also is being used in 
the academic school, the mental health division, and quar- 
antine. 


El Paso Mobilizes 
Against Delinquency 


“The outstanding efforts of the El Paso (Texas) proba- 
tion office, the El] Paso Police Department, and the El Paso 
Sheriff’s office have resulted in a decline of crimes commit- 
ted by juvenile delinquents, as well as a decline of the ac- 
tivities of the South El Paso juvenile gangs,” according to 
an article appearing in the March 1951 issue of the FBI 
Law Enforcement Bulletin. 

Following World War II interested officials were alarmed 
over an increase in crimes committed by juvenile delin- 
quents, according to the Bulletin, including several homi- 
cides. Members of various boy gangs, often identified by 
tattoos on the back of their hands, engaged in fights, near 
riots, and stabbings. 

Local law enforcement agencies, assisted by civic-minded 
citizens’ service clubs, and religious groups, the Bulletin 
continues, began a campaign to remedy the situation. Par- 
ents of juveniles known to be members of offending gangs 
were cited before a grand jury. A new, adequately equip- 
ped detention home was built. The probation office was 
provided with additional personnel, playgrounds were 
lighted for evening activities, an organization of civic- 
minded citizens was established to help combat delinquency, 
and additional recreational facilities are being provided. 

The Bulletin concludes its article by announcing that the 
marauding gangs no longer exist and that delinquency in 
El Paso has decreased. 


Austin MacCormick Joins 
California “U’’ Faculty 


Austin H. MacCormick, commissioner of correction of 
New York City from 1934 to 1940, has accepted an ap- 
pointment as professor of criminology at the University of 
California in Berkeley and will enter on duty there July 1. 
He will continue as executive director of the Osborne As- 
sociation, national organization for correctional reform, 
which he has headed since 1940. 

Before going to New York, Mr. MacCormick was assist- 
ant director of the federal prison system from 1929 through 
1933. In 1947 he received the Presidential Medal for Merit, 
highest civilian award, for his services during the war as 
the Army’s chief consultant on correctional problems, and 
after the war as vice-chairman of its Advisory Board on 
Clemency and also as chairman of the Advisory Board on 
Parole which he still heads. 


James §. Henahan Named 
Chief Officer at Toledo 


James S. Henahan, a probation officer for the United 
States District Court for the Western District of Pennsyl- 
vania for 12 years, resigned in March to accept the chief 
probation officer position in the newly established adult 
probation department of the Lucas County Court of Com- 
mon Pleas at Toledo, Ohio. 

After graduating from John Carroll University in 1934, 
Mr. Henahan attended the Catholic University School of 
Social Service. Prior to entering the federal probation sys- 
tem in 1939, he was employed in public welfare work. 

During World War II Mr. Henahan entered military 
service as a private and was discharged as a captain. He 
served in the European theater with the Third Army head- 
quarters in intelligence work and espionage service. 

At a special ceremony held in the courtroom Federal 
Judge Wallace S. Gourley and Chief Probation Officer 
George G. O’Brien spoke of Mr. Henahan’s service as a 
probation officer. “My mind goes back to several cases,” 
said Judge Gourley, “where I know that you helped men 
to know themselves, men who would have led a life of crime 
if it had not been for your own perseverance and self- 
application in convincing the persons involved that they 
did have some manhood left in them.” 

“Twelve years ago Mr. Henahan joined the probation 
staff in this District as a raw recruit,” said Mr. O’Brien. 
“By application, diligence, and perseverance he now ranks 
with the best in the profession.” 


Retired Minister Guides 
Probationers and Parolees 


The Reverend W. O. Bartley, 76-year-old retired min- 
ister of Miami, Fla., has guided more federal probationers 
and parolees back to useful lives than any other Miami 
citizen, according to Adon Taft, staff writer for The Miami 
Herald. 

None of the 20 parolees for whom Reverend Bartley has 
been a parole advisor during the past 13 years has had to 
be returned to prison. 

Frank A. Edwards, chief probation officer for the United 
States District Court for the Southern District of Florida, 
who first called on Reverend Bartley in 1937, credits his 
success to his “kind and understanding counseling.” 

Reverend Bartley has not turned down a single request 
made by Chief Probation Officer Edwards for help in coun- 
seling with those who have transgressed the law. 


When I was young I was sure of everything; in a few 
years, having been mistaken a thousand times, I was not 
half so sure of most things as I was before; at present, I 
am hardly sure of anything but what God has revealed to 
me.—John Wesley 
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